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EDITORIAL. 


DR. ERNEST LEWIS. 
‘*Peace hath her victories, 


No less renowned than war.’’ 


Never a better illustration of this was there than when the 
meeting of the Orleans Parish Medical Society on April 24 was, 
through the happy thought of the Scientifie Essays Committee, 
transformed into a veritable ‘‘ Lewis night.’’ Never did a con- 
quering warrior receive warmer acclaim—and this not from the 
fickle mass, easily dazzled by the glitter of a passing success, 
nor from a composite audience, swayed perhaps by some dra- 
matie or sensational event, but from a dignified body of pro- 
fessional men, co-workers, assistants, pupils, admirers all, come 
to pay a tribute of love and esteem to their aged confrére. 


Aged, did we say? It takes the official records and the good 


doctor’s own figures to convince us that he is really eighty-two 
years of age and has completed sixty years of medical prac- 
tice. Erect of carriage, clear in complexion, elastic of step, 


resonant in voice, with good eyesight and hearing, he is the last 
man to whom we think should apply the term old. A few days 
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ago Dr. Lewis called at the writer’s home on business and was 
received by our aged sister who, on learning the name of the 
caller, said the Dr. Lewis she knew was ‘‘old’’ Dr. Lewis, 
whereupon he of whom we write straightened up a bit more and 
retorted, ‘‘I am old Dr. Lewis.’’ Let him put it thus himself 
if he will, but our first recollection of him is of the time when 
he was ealled ‘‘young Dr. Lewis,’’ and he will have to change 


very materially before we can think of him otherwise. 


Short as it seemed on account of its interest, the paper read 
by him at the memorable meeting took some little time for its 
delivery, yet it was given throughout in clear and vibrant tones, 
modulated a time or two by a little emotion, but betraying no 
sign of fatigue even for a moment. 


When Dr. Lewis stood to read his paper the audience rose 
spontaneously and burst into applause, which was so loud and 
so prolonged that. in a political convention, it would have 
spelled sure success for the recipient. 


The paper itself needs no comment. Those who had the rare 
good fortune to hear it will surely enjoy going over it again, 
while all the others, although missing the charm of its pleasing 
delivery, will no doubt derive great satisfaction from the read- 
ing of it in this issue. 


After the ‘‘Reminiscences,’’ in lieu of the usual discussion, 
the audience enjoyed immensely the tributes presented in turn 
by Dr. Rudolph Matas and Dr. F. W. Parham, also published 
in this number, as well as the address of Dr. Denegre Martin 


when he made the presentation of the beautiful loving cup 
tendered by members of the Orleans Parish Medical Society. 


Delightful musical interludes were afforded by Mr. Theodore 
Roehl, who pleased very much with a vocal solo, by Dr. Homer 
Dupuy, wizard of the piano, and Dr. D. J. Murphy with the 
violin. 


After. the presentation of the cup refreshments were served, 
and, though the hour was late after the close of the exercises, 
we feel satisfied that had any one had the strength and stamina 
to accompany him, Dr. Lewis would have been ready to start 
on one of his little jaunts to West End and return. 
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It was a memorable night, a magnificent tribute deserved by 
the honoré, worthy of the society. We hope to have the happi- 
ness of witnessing another such when our dear professor will 
have reached, to paraphrase, four score and ten. 


VALEDICTORY. 


In laying down the editorial pen and dropping the reins of 


. management of the JOURNAL, with emotions compounded of re- 


lief and of grief, the writer feels that he must do two things: 
first, render a sort of accounting of his stewardship; next, 
explain to some extent the reasons for desiring to be relieved 
of the responsibilities of his office. For the first he must be 
permitted, however, to make use of the traditional editorial pro- 
noun as, in reality we were originally two to share the labor, 
the disappointments as well as the joys of editorship during 
nearly twenty-five of the twenty-six and a half years of the 
administration now closing. Consequently, we lovingly and un- 
hesitatingly yield to our lamented co-editor a large share of what- 


ever credit may be deserved or granted. 
‘*Oh, for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still!”’ 


Forming a stock company with a small number of friends, 
whose financial aid and literary assistance we wish here grate- 
fully to acknowledge, we gave as much of our time and energy 
to the running of the JouRNAL as other duties allowed. We 
worked incessantly to build up and improve our publication; 
we encouraged the writing of articles and the report of cases 
by the members of the profession in the city and state; we 
gave support to all measures tending towards scientific progress 
in medicine, improvement in medical institutions and an in- 
crease in the material welfare of the physicians; we upheld 
our medical societies and other official bodies. During the whole 
period, or for 310 consecutive months, the JoURNAL was issued 
without interruption and strictly on time. 


We can claim, without much dread of being accused of vanity, 
that our management was fairly successful, for we increased 
our subscription list, we elevated the standard of our advertis- 
ing while obtaining increased rates for the same, we survived 
through floods, panics, wars and pestilence, we saw competitors 
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rise and fall, and we hand to our successors an organization 
with a clean. record, free from the suspicion of unfairness or 
hypocrisy, resting on a sound business foundation, retaining 
its self-respect and a considerable degree of independence. 

Our labor was mostly one of love for the financial investment 
was relatively small and unable to produce important results, 
still, and we say it with much satisfaction, it was the rare 
exception when the annual balance-sheet did not justify a 
substantial dividend for our stockholders. 


The writer now begs the reader to bear with him a bit longer 


while he explains briefly why he is giving up the editorial chair, 
for he is not a quitter and would not want to be taken for such. 
He has had to bear the load, mental and physical, for many 
months and is now alone. He hopes it may be considered that 
he has done his part and is in consequence justly entitled to be 
relieved of this portion of his task. He is not vain enough to 
think that he can continue to carry on by himself indefinitely, 
and especially that it can not be best nor even right for the 
JOURNAL to remain a one-man affair; it is, or at least should 
be, too big a proposition for that. Hence, the most important 
reason for the change, the perpetuation and the betterment of 
the New Orteans MepicaL AND SureicaL JOURNAL, New Or- 
leans has possessed it as its medical organ since 1844, and 
there must not be a particle of risk of either the discontinuation 
or the deterioration of this publication. This city is steadily 
increasing in importance as a medical center and its medical 
mouthpiece must develop in proportion. For the accomplish- 
ment of this development new blood is needed, new sacrifices 
must be made, and uninterrupted succession in the administra- 
tion must be provided for. All this is attained by means of the 
control of the JouRNAL by the State Medical Society and for 
that reason the writer, representing all those interested, has 
arranged to transfer this periodical as a running concern to 
that society. 


Beginning with the July number, the first of the new volume, 
the JouRNAL will appear under the management and owner- 
ship of the Louisiana State Medical Society. May it direct the 
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work successfully, progressively, continuously, so that, like the 
brook, the JouRNAL may be able to say, 


‘*Men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever.”’ 


And now, with a heart full of gratitude for the many who 
have aided and encouraged him in some way at some time, 
bearing no ill-will to any who may have sought to criticise un- 
kindly or hurt unjustly, with charity to all, the writer says 
good-bye. 
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(No paper published or to be published in any other medical journal will be 
accepted for this department. All papers must be in the hands of the Editors 
on the tenth day of the month preceding that. in which they are expected to 
appear. Reprints may be had at reasonable rates if a WRITTEN order for 
the same accompany the paper.) 


REMINISCENCES. * 
By ERNEST S. LEWIS, M.D., Professor Emeritus School of Medicine, 
Tulane University. 
In old age we lose our enthusiasm and the ambitions of life 
cease to occupy our minds. Having garnered the harvest of 
our gleaning, we live a sort of negative existence in the past. 
Oceasional instances, it is true, are met with of unimpaired 
mental and physical vigor in advanced age, but like cases sparse- 
iy gemming the desert wastes of Africa they but intensify the 
desolating barrenness surrounding them. Lacking in initiative 
and retrogressing in mind and body, progress and the onward 
movement of the world prove disturbing elements to their fos- 
silizing minds. With few exceptions they live in a rut, flaunt 
their experience of the past, deplore modern social changes and 
are well satisfied of their work, which Kipling tells us ‘‘is the 
perfectest hell of it.’’ These are my conclusions, drawn from 
observation, reading and self-analysis. But old age has its com- 
pensations to the physician, if he can retire, in the immense re- 
lief from the anxieties, worries and responsibilities of a taxing 
and wearing profession and in the esteem and affection of his 
professional brethren and the public, if he has lived up to the 
high ideals of the profession, and given unselfish service to hu- 
manity. Therefore, with philosophical resignation and accepta- 
tion of the mental limitations of age, | invoke my muse in bring- 
ing to light memories long dormant in my subeonscious mind 
which may interest you if only in contrasting the past with the 
present. 


The self-element of my receptivity may appear more evident 
than is consonant with modesty or desired by me. but necessary 
to connect the links of the chain of incidents and events to be 
related in these reminiscences. As I settle to my task ‘‘old 


*Read before the Orleans Parish Medical Society, April 24, 1922. 
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LEWIS—Reminiscences. 


faces look upon me, old forms go trooping by’’ in endless re- 


view. 


Although 63 years have elapsed since my matriculation, the 


past recurs most vividly to mind. The University of Louisiana 
(now Tulane since 1884) was on Common, between Dryades and 
Baronne Streets, the Medical College occupying the center of 
the square. The Faculty was composed of Professors Hunt, 
dean; Warren Stone, James Jones, A. Cenas, G. Nott, T. G. 
Richardson, J. L. Riddell, with W. ©. Nicholls and Stanford E. 
Chaillé as demonstrators of Anatomy. In 1860 Dr. Lawson was 
added to the Faculty and given the chair of clinical medicine, 
which he held for one year. They were all men of distinction, 
but Dr. Stone towered above his colleagues in stature and pre- 
eminence as Mt. Blane over her sister peaks of the Alps. He 
had a heart of gold, was the South’s great surgeon, and pos- 
sessed rare common sense and judgment, especially in deciding 
when to and not operate, and in the after treatment. His name 
was a household word in the Southland of his adoption. I re- 
call a remark he once made regarding the abuse of calomel, then 
considered a universal panacea, that if one were to dig in any of 
the old cemeteries a mine of quicksilver would be found. Dr. 
Richardson, who was made Professor of Anatomy in 1859, had 
left his family in Louisville, sending for them when he had se- 
cured a home. Coming down the river by boat, one of its boil- 
ers exploded, causing the death of 120 passengers, including his 
wife and three children. It was a terrible catastrophe, borne 


by him with Christian resignation. 


Being very fond of Anatomy, I not unfrequently went to the 
dissecting rooms before the opening for the class and lighting 
the two gas jets above the table on which my subject lay, would 
proceed with my dissection. One night, having extended the 
arm and hooked the hand to the head of the table, I proceeded 
to dissect the axilla. Whilst intent upon my work I suddenly 
felt the pressure of a cold hand upon my head, a chill ran down 
my spine and a shuddering awe came over me. All the super- 
stitions of ancestors way back in the ages focussed in my mind 
and, to my overwrought imagination, the sheets covering bodies 
in the darkened and distant part of the room seemed to be ris- 
ing. The cause quickly apprehended as due to the detachment 
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of the hook from the hand, which had fallen on my head, my 


emotion subsided and I continued the dissection but with a 








sense of discomfort until the porter came in to light up. 





During the same year a tragic incident occurred in the Char- 
ity Hospital. Dr. John Foster, the House Surgeon, had suc- 
ceeded Dr. Chopin, who filled that office from 1853 to 1858, 
succeeding Dr. Foster in turn. They were bitter political ene- 
mies and professional rivals. One of the internes by the name 
of Weams was fatally shot in a brawl at a Carnival ball by .a 
law student and conveyed to the Charity Hospital, where he was 
seen by both Chopin and Foster, but at different hours. What 
one prescribed the other threw out of the window. One morn- 
ing their visits clashed and a fight followed at the bedside of 
the dying student, which had no consequence as they were sepa- 






































rated by mutual friends. A few days later, meeting in front 





of the hospital entrance and both being armed, they engaged in 
a gun battle in which Chopin was wounded in the neck and the 
external jugular vein severed. Dr. Chopin was the Professor 
of Surgery in the New Orleans School of Medicine, and during 
the Civil War was on General Beauregard’s staff as Medical 
Director of his corps. 




















He was a distinguished surgeon, promi- 
nent in social circles, and for many years was President of the 
Boston Club. When he was President of the State Board of 
Health, during the yellow fever epidemic of 1878, he was harsh- 
ly eriticized by the press, which was not an unusual experience 
with those holding that office. He was a firm believer in the 
germ theory of infectious diseases, not yet generally accepted 
by the profession, and still less so by the laity. In a Carnival 
parade he was caricatured by a lay figure on one of the floats 
holding a fishing pole and line hooked with a crawfish fishing 
for germs. 









































In 1860 I entered the Charity Hospital as an interne, and 
there met Joseph Holt, who was entering his second hospital 
year. The following summer of 1861 a battle was thought to be 
imminent in the vicinity of New Madrid, Mo., and Dr. Nichols, 
who had succeeded Dr. Foster as House Surgeon in 1860, or- 
ganized a Hospital Corps, to which C. H. Tebault and myself 
were attached. We arrived at New Madrid and, no battle tak- 
ing place, all of the party returned but myself, who took a train 
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for Richmond, intending to enlist in the Crescent Blues, com- 
manded by my friend, Captain Mack G. Goodwyn. In Rich- 


‘mond | met Dr. Stone, who urged my return home to complete 


my medical studies, saying that in a medical capacity I would 
be more useful to the Southern cause. I followed his advice, 
resuming my position as interne. Before the annual meeting of 
the Board, February, 1862, Dr. Sprague, the Assistant House 
Surgeon, resigned, and at the suggestion of Dr. Nichols, I pe- 


titioned the Faculty for a premature examination, to apply for 


the vacant hospital position, which was granted, and passed. 
At the meeting of the Board I was elected. A few months later, 
Dr. Nichols resigning, | was appointed Acting House Surgeon 
with an increase in salary. The full title was not given me, I 
was informed by the President, Judge J. N. Lea, because of my 
youth. I was not then 22. On the surrender of the city to the 
Federal fleet and the arrival of General Butler to take posses- 
sion, his Medical Director called at the hospital and requested 
me to assign a part of the institution for his sick and wounded. 
| flatly refused, telling him the institution was for the poor of 
the State only, but the Federals being in power, he could take 
possession if he chose and the Hospital Staff would withdraw. 
He replied he would not have us do that and left. He after- 
wards converted the St. Louis Hotel into a Military Hospital. 
| have regretted to this day my discourtesy at that interview, 
but there existed much bitterness of feeling in those historic 
days and | was but a callow youth in authority with but little 
experience. To give you a better understanding of the psychol- 
ogy of the Southern mind relative to the North the two follow- 
ing instances will illustrate it: Dr. Stone was arrested and 
brought before General Butler, charged with refusing to con- 
sult with the federal surgeons. Whether true or not, he did 
afterwards consult with them regarding an eruption attended 
with itching affecting the federal soldiers. After the consulta- 
tion he was asked regarding the nature of the disease. His re- 
ply was ‘‘the mange, a disease of dogs.’’ The other instance 
refers to a Jesuit priest, arrested on the charge of refusing to 
perform the burial service for the federal dead. When brought 
before the General and asked whether this was true, he replied, 
‘*Far from it, General, | would gladly bury you and your whole 
army.’’ Before the federal occupation of the city the old Ma- 
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rine Hospital, on Tulane Avenue, where now is the House of 
Detention, was used as a Confederate hospital, with Major C. 
Beard in charge. Cut off from his sources of supplies, it had 
to be closed. He wrote me to that effect and of his dilemma re- 
garding his sick and wounded, requesting that they be received 
at the Charity Hospital. My consent being given, they were 
transferred there. This coming to the knowledge of General 
sutler, led to the arrest of the members of the Board and my- 
self. When brought to his presence at the Custom House, look- 
ing at me sternly he said, ‘* How comes it, sir, that you, a phy- 
sician, have discriminated between my sick and those of the 
Confederacy?’’ I answered, ‘‘they were not received as sol- 
diers, but as charity patients,’’ and handed him Dr. Beard’s 
letter, which he read and, looking up, said, **I see you have an 


excuse, but having established a precedent, you will have to re- 


ceive my men.’* Making a virtue of necessity and not aspiring 
to martyrdom by imprisonment at Ft. St. Philip or Ship Island, 
| answered, ‘‘ Very well, sir, but furnish me with medical men 
to attend them, as we are very short-handed.’’ He then author- 
ized me to employ two physicians at a salary of $50.00 a month 
each, which he would pay them. I appointed my friends, Dr. 
Robert Davis, the uncle of Dr. Davis of our city, and Dr. Cleary 
to that duty. Some time later he issued his famous order com- 
pelling everyone to take the oath of allegiance or register as ene- 
mies of the United States Government. The entire Hospital 
Staff registered as enemies excepting J. A. Root, an interne, 
who took the oath of allegiance and became Assistant House 
Surgeon in 1871. When General Banks superseded General 
Butler, he appointed a Republican Board, and at the annual 
meeting in February, 1863, Dr. Smythe was elected House Sur- 
geon. IL was offered the Assistant House Surgeonship with an 
increase of salary, but declined. The next day I sought to ob- 
tain a pass to leave the city, but was refused. Through Dr. 
Warren Stone I was put in touch with two men about to run 
the blockade. Their names were O’Brien, an engineer, and 
Smith. For $100.00 they agreed to take me. When the time 
was propitious they designated the day, hour and place of meet- 
ing on Bayou St. John. Dr. Davis drove me there in my uncle’s 
buggy; a skiff concealed in the weeds and containing two men 
emerged from the opposite side from where I was waiting. En- 
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tering, we re-crossed, pulling the skiff out of the water into the 
swamp. We worked all night and lay concealed or sleeping 
during the day to avoid detection, resuming our labor at night. 
About the middle of the third night we reached the Lake, about 
midway between Spanish Fort and West End. We rowed with 
muffled oars for some distance to avoid attracting the attention 
of federal patrolling boats, and then hoisting a light sail, steered 
for the mouth of the Tchefuncta and up the river to Madison- 
ville. My companions refused to accept any pay, saying I had 
worked as hard as they. From this point I went by train to 


Tullahoma, where General Bragg’s army was encamped, and 


there awaited the permit to my application forwarded to the 
Surgeon General to appear before the Examining Board. Re- 
ceiving the permit, | reported to the Board in Charleston as or- 
dered. The examination passed, I returned to Tullahoma, and 
after a short delay received my commission as Surgeon. Re- 
porting to Dr. Fluellen, the Medical Director, was assigned by 
him to the Third Georgia Cavalry, Crews Brigade, Martin’s Di- 
vision. Some months later | became Chief Surgeon of the Brig- 
ade, and in the latter months of the war was on General Wheel- 
er’s Staff as Medical Director of the Corps. Our cavalry, 
mounted or dismounted, participated in all the battles in which 
the Army of Tennessee was engaged, and in daily cavalry fights 
when raiding in the rear of the enemy’s lines. The hardships 
endured on these raids prompts me to give my whole-hearted 
endorsement to the refrain of a cavalry song: ‘‘/f you want 
to see hell, jine the cavalry.’’ Upon my return to New Orleans 
at the close of the war, C. H. Tebault and myself, as volunteers, 
assisted Dr. Chaillé in the dissecting room. I also did some 
prosecting for Dr. Richardson, which repaid me in anatomical 
knowledge if not in money. Before the opening of the session 
in 1866 and 1867, Dr. Hunt asked me to be his Chief of Clinic 
and assistant, in preparing material for his pathological lec- 
tures, for which he paid me $500.00. He was a man of aristo- 
cratic carriage with Chesterfieldian manners. He was of a tal- 
ented family, a born orator, and physiology furnished him scope 
for oratorical flights hard to follow by the student body, but 
poorly equipped mentally, as was the case after the war. In 
pathology he did better, as diseased lungs, livers and ulcerated 
bowels did not furnish inspiration to flights of fancy. It was 
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related of him that when his brother, Randall, a distinguished 
jurist and statesman, was a candidate for some position, the 
United States Senate, | believe, he was scurrilously attacked 
in the public press by a political enemy named Frost, which, 
according to the existing code, could only be settled on the field 
of honor. In this he was anticipated by his brother, Dr. Hunt, 
who challenged the traducer of the Hunt family and in the duel 
which ensued, killed him. Dr. Hunt was stricken with apo- 
plexy about the middle of the course and lingered until March, 
1867, when he died. In view of his hopeless condition, | asked 
and obtained the consent of Dr. Richardson, the Acting Dean, 
to fill his hours on physiology during the remaining half of the 
term. This proved the golden opportunity that came to my door 
and led to my obtaining a professorship later. By the death of 
Dr. Hlunt, Dr. Chaillé became Professor of Physiology and 
Pathology, and Dr. C. J. Bickham, who had been Assistant 
House Surgeon in 1859, demonstrator of anatomy. The year 
previous, 1866, several changes had taken place in the Faculty. 
Dr. Mallet had succeeded Riddell in chemistry ; Dr. James Jones 
had vaeated his chair, taken that of obstetrics on the resignation 
of Dr. Cenas, and was succeeded in the chair of the practice of 
medicine by Dr. 8S. M. Bemiss. 


In 1867 | was Health Officer of the State Board of Health 
in the Third District. Before the outbreak of yellow fever a 
vreat many cases of Asiatic cholera occurred in different parts 
of the city, but disappeared when the fever assumed an epi- 
demic form. One of my duties, assisted by two men, was to dis- 
infect premises and areas infected, by spraying the floors and 
walls with a strong solution of carbolic acid, and drains, gut- 
ters and closets with the crude acid, so liberally used as to cre- 
ate a stinking and nauseating atmosphere, which in crowded 
tenement houses could not fail to aggravate the graver symp- 
toms of the disease, which, combined with the irrational meth- 
ods of treatment then in vogue, as drugs which irritated the 
stomach nearly always irritable in this disease, smothering the 
sick under blankets in July and August with closed windows, 
and denying them water when craving for it with the torturing 
thirst of Tantalus, must have contributed in causing many 
deaths. Our present knowledge of the cause of yellow fever 
leads us to regard the sanitary measures then used as about as 
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effective and sensible as the beating on metal pans and the blow- 
ing of horns by our pagan ancestors to drive away the evil 
spirits to whose malign influence plagues were attributed. | 
never think of those past epidemics without recalling to mind 
the following lines from Goethe’s Faust relative to a plague 
which had decimated the population of his native city during 
which, as a boy, he distributed to those afflicted a mixture which 
his father, a physician, concocted, the effects of which Faust, 
in his old age and acquired wisdom, relates to his friend, 
Wagner: 
“This was the medicine, the patient died, 

And no one thought of asking who recovered, 

Amongst these hills our hell broth wrought 

More havoc, brought more victims to the grave 

By many than the pestilence had brought. 

To thousands I myself the poison gave, 

They pined and died, I live to hear 

Their reckless murderer’s praises far and near.” 

With the close of the session, my connection with the college 
and hospital ceased. In 1869 Dr. Joseph Jones succeeded Dr. 
Mallett to the chair of chemistry and clinical medicine, and Dr. 
F. Hawthorne succeeded Dr. G. Nott, who died, as professor of 
materia medica ‘and therapeutics. In 1873 Dr. Stone died also 
and was succeeded by Dr. Richardson, who took the chair of 
surgery, and Dr. S. Logan that of anatomy. In the summer of 
1874 | received a communication from the Dean, apprising me 
of my appointment to the chair of materia medica, therapeutics 
and clinical medicine, to succeed Dr. Hawthorne, who became 
professor of obstetrics and gynecology on the death of Dr. James 
Jones that year. I shall never forget my first clinical lecture. 
Thinking to make a good impression, | had memorized Trous- 
seau’s clinical lecture on Chronic Diarrhea, but memory failed 
me, and | retired crest-fallen and in an unenviable frame of 
mind. Evidently I did better later, for when Dr. Hawthorne 
died in 1875, the chair of obstetrics and gynecology was given 
to me. Dr. Hawthorne was admitted to be the best and most 
popular teacher in the Faculty; he was a man of fine character, 
with a charming personality; he was a surgeon in the Confed- 
erate army, and after the fall of the Confederacy, worked his 
passage to London on a vessel. In London, falling sick and 
being without funds, he was taken to a public hospital and the 
physician in charge, recognizing him to be a gentleman of cul- 
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ture and learning he was a physician, took him to his home, 
where he was most hospitably and tenderly cared for by the 
doctor and his wife, and on his recovery was supplied with funds 
to pay his passage back to the States. The kindness shown him 
was never forgotten. for after the death of this noble English- 
man, who left his family destitute, he contributed liberally to- 
wards their support to the hour of his death. The nature of 
his disease was discovered through accident. To show a friend 
whose urine upon examination contained albumen, the negative 
effect of the test when applied to normal urine, he voided some, 
which upon testing, contained a much larger percentage. 

Dr. Hawthorne, realizing that as his disease progressed he 
would soon have to give up his hospital and college duties, sug- 
gested that I prepare to replace him. Following his advice, | 
ordered works on gynecology of which | knew little, and con 
centrated my mind upon them. Six months later he died and | 
was appointed to the chair. At that time and until 1904, when 
a training school was inaugurated, the nurses of the hospital, if 
we except the sisters, whose function was chiefly supervisory, 
although they did some nursing also, were drawn from the 
lower order of society and but few could read or write. The 


old amphitheatre, in which major operations were performed, 


was also used by the professor of pathology and post mortem 
examinations made there for demonstration of diseased organs 
to the medical class. At different times the surgical and obstet- 
rical wards had to be closed on account of surgical and puer- 
peral fever, the nature of which and the relation between them 
not known until enlightened by Pasteur and his followers. At 
those times hardly a woman confined escaped the fever, and 
the mortality was high. The use of the ampitheatre for patho- 
logical demonstrations was stopped by Dr. Miles, House Sur- 
geon, about the year 1885 or 1886. My predecessors not being 
surgeons had made no effort to develop the surgery of the female 
genitals, neglected throughout the South impoverished by the 
war, and the public mind in a state of continued agitation dur- 
ing the horrors of the reconstruction period. In the North more 
progress had been made and the publications of the work of 
Sims, Thomas and Emmett at the Woman’s Hospital drew the 
attention of the profession to the surgery of women. Foresee- 
ing the possibilities of this new field, | resolved to leave noth- 
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ing undone in making this branch an important part of my 


course. I opened clinics for the benefit of the students as well 
as for myself, whose knowledge of the subject was but little 
more than theoretical. These clinics in time grew in impor- 
tance, supplying me with abundance of material for learning, 
teaching and operating, and were largely attended by the stu- 
dents. Surgical gynecology in Louisiana consisted in simple 
perineal operations, the removal of polypi, by means of the 
ecraseur and ligature, cauterizations of the cervix for erosions 
or cancerous ulcers, leeches to the uterus in inflammatory con- 
ditions, the draining of pelvic abscesses and pessaries for dis- 
placements. It is true two vaginal hysterectomies had been done 
by Dr. Dubourg, ex-surgeon of the Imperial Guard of Napoleon, 
many years before, and two ovariotomies, one of these success- 
fully by Dr. Chopin, concerning which a column and a half 
was written in one of the daily papers, and the second, which 
proved fatal, by Dr. Carson, although Dr. Schuppert, who had 
been to Berlin and followed Volkmann, the Lister of Germany, 
supervised the preparation of the patient and everything re- 
quired for the operation to be aseptically performed. In the 
North, Dunlap, Kimball, Atlee and Paislee had given an im- 
pulse to this operation, but it was chiefly due to the success of 
Spencer Wells of England that it became popularized. In the 
pre-antiseptic days the pedicle was drawn above the lower angle 
of the abdominal wound and clamped. At a much earlier pe- 
riod the fatalities of this operation were so great that it was 
termed by Piorry ‘‘Une audace Américaine’ 


and by Seanzoni, 
‘A surgical temerity.’’ Pelvic inflammations were called cellu- 
litis or pelvic peritonitis, and not until Lawson Tate, in the 
early eighties, ascribed these inflammations to tubal infections 
and removed the appendages, was the profession enlightened 
regarding so common an affection. Pelvic hematocele was 
ascribed to disorders of menstruation and its origin in extra- 
uterine pregnancy not known until many years later. Flexions 
and prolapse were treated with stem and vaginal pessaries, 
which led Albutt to exclaim ‘‘that the unfortunate uterus was 


” 


either impaled on a stem or perched on a twig.’’ The stem pes- 
sary, as well as the use of the sound, was soon discontinued, as 
many accidents resulted from their employment. Submucous 


fibroids were removed from the vagina by dilating the cervix 
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with sponge tents when necessary, which often caused infection, 
incising the mucous membrane and capsule and with finger or 
spoon saw, making a partial eneucleation and grasping the fib- 
roid with strong-toothed forceps and making traction, it was 
removed piecemeal or by morcellation, as it was called, by means 
of knife or strong serrated scissors. I have removed tumors 
nearly as large as the adult head reaching above the umbilicus, 
and it was tedious and exhausting work. The removal of fib- 
roids by abdominal section was regarded as the most formidable 
operation in surgery, and although performed by Péan in 
France, Koeberle in the Netherlands, who were the pioneers in 
hysterectomy, Bantock and Spencer Wells in England, and 
Schroeder and Martin in Germany, it did not gain ground in 
this country until many years later. The method of Péan and 
Koeberle consisted in fixation of the cervix constricted by an 
elastic ligature or serre-noeuds to the lower angle of the ab- 
dominal wound, and in cases in which the cervix could not be 
brought up, its removal through the vagina and the broad liga- 
ments clamped; that of Schroeder the intra-abdominal method 
of which Martin was the greatest exponent after Schroeder’s 
death, in which the constricted pedicle was dropped. 


The mortality was excessively high and recoveries only after 
a tedious and protracted convalescence. The improved surgi- 
cal technique of Baehr, published in the American Journal of 
Obstetrics of 1892 and almost practically the method now in use, 
so simplified the operation and minimized the risks after the 
introduction of asepsis that it is attended with no more danger 
than a simple ovariotomy. As soon as this fact became gener- 
ally known, the early operators reaped a very rich harvest of 
fibroid operations, the majority of them were so large and heavy 
that some operators used pulleys attached to the ceiling with 
hooks to lift them out of the abdomen. I never used pulleys, 
but two assistants were not unfrequently required to lift the 
tumor up to apply ligatures and ablate the uterus. I mention 
these facts that you may realize the wonderful evolution of 
gynecie surgery since those early days, which I have had the 
good fortune to follow, step by step. The removal of a large 
ovarian tumor from a colored woman sent to the hospital by Dr. 
Myles, of Port Gibson, was my earliest abdominal operation in 
1878. Listerism held sway at that time and antiseptic methods 
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were rigidly followed. The day before, instruments, sutures, 
ligatures and sponges were sterilized by me at my home by boil- 
ing, then immersion in a strong carbolized solution, and in 
hoiled water afterwards. Before going to the hospital | took a 
strong carbolized bath. The patient, who had been purged and 
given a bath and no food the day before, was prepared for the 
operation in the dressing room of Ward 36, by scrubbing her 
abdomen with soap and water, and then with a strong car- 
bolized solution. My hands in the meantime had been thor- 
oughly scrubbed and disinfected. .The patient chloroformed, 
[ proceeded with the operation, whilst a student with a portable 
steam atomizer sprayed the abdomen with a carbolized solution. 
The tumor, which weighed about 65 pounds, was removed 
and the wound closed with through and through silver sutures 
and the dressings applied. The sutures were not removed be- 
fore the end of the second week. This patient made an un- 
eventful recovery, but was not allowed to get out of bed before 
the third week. The hand spray was soon discontinued as the 
vapor blurred my glasses, which had to be frequently removed 
and wiped, nor was the antiseptic bath continued long except 
when in attendance on infectious cases. I got Ponder. the hos- 
pital engineer, to put a steam atomizer in the ampithcatre to 
flood it with a strong carbolized vapor for one hour before my 
time for operation. 


Regarding puerperal fever, many fanciful theories prevailed. 
By Fordyce Barker it was regarded as a fever sui generis af- 
fecting lying-in women only. The discoveries of Pasteur and 
other bacteriologists soon exploded these fanciful views and led 
to the antiseptic management of labor. At one time antiseptic 
douches of earbolized or bichloride solution was quite in vogue 
in the beginning of labor and after its termination, but was dis- 
continued as it was found to do more harm than good. Curet- 
ting was also practiced in septic endometritis, followed by car- 
bolized or bichloride douches, and proved harmful also in break- 
ing down the barriers provided by nature and opening up fresh 
avenues for infection as well as for the occasional toxic effects 
produced, and was soon abandoned. My chief operations at 
first were repairs of the cervix, to which there was no end, an- 
terior and posterior colpoperineorrhaphies, vesico-vaginal fis- 
tulae and submucous fibroids removed through the vagina. In 
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these plastic operations silver wire was used exclusively and it 
was as tedious to remove them as to introduce them. My first 
abdominal hysterectomy was for a fibro-cyst of very large size, 
mistaken for an ovarian tumor until the abdomen was opened. 
The trocar thrust into it was followed by the flow of only a 
little fluid and the incision had to be extended to the ensiform 
cartilage to eviscerate it. The tumor was so large and heavy, 
two of my aids were needed to hold it up in order to encircle 
the cervix and broad ligaments with a clamp which was tight- 
ened by means of screws and a supravaginal amputation prac- 
ticed. The stump was seared with the actual cautery and 
through and through silver wire sutures used to close the walls 
and heavy dressings applied. Every two or three days the 
screws were tightened and in about fifteen to twenty days the 
clamp came away and was removed. The stump retracted, leav- 
ing a cavity large enough to contain an egg. She made a per- 
fect recovery and lived for many years later. It was fortunate 
my early cases were successful, for the students returning home 
circulated the news, and patients with ovarian tumors began 
to flock to the hospital, which when removed weighed from 
fifty to one hundred and ten pounds, the largest removed by 
me. This woman measured six feet around the waist and five 
feet and a half from the ensiform cartilage to the pubis. There 
were, however, much larger tumors removed, as the one related 
to me by Dr. Cartlege of Louisville, Ky., which he removed. It 
weighed two hundred and forty-five pounds. This woman had 
sat in a chair for twelve months, for she could not lie down. 
This tumor he preserved and showed at a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and a large dry goods box was required 
to contain it. 





Of course, I had my series of fatal cases. Many of these large 
tumors were found on opening the abdomen to be extensively 
adherent and the women besides in such a state of exhaustion 
that some died of shock, secondary hemorrhage or other se- 
quelae. The only men I recall doing pioneer work in the South 
besides myself were Maury, of Memphis, Tenn., and Batty, of 
Rome, Ga. By this time the Carpet Bag government was over- 
thrown and Francis T. Nicholls elected Governor in 1876. 
Among his early acts was the appointment of a new board of 
Administrators, who elected Dr. Pratt House Surgeon and Dr. 
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Miles, assistant. Dr. Smythe, whom Pratt succeeded, was House 
Surgeon since 1863, and his assistants during his term of office 
were A: J. Foret, J. K. Root and G. W. Lewis. He was a skilled 
operator, had original ideas and was the first on record to cure 
an aneurism of the right subclavian artery by first ligating the 
right innominate and carotid arteries and, on the supervention 
of hemorrhage, thirteen days later, the vertebral. He was, | 
believe, the first also to perform a fixation for a floating kidney 
on a woman suffering from serious nervous troubles ascribed to 
it, by transfixing the abdominal walls and kidney posteriorly 
with a long needle armed with a ligature which, when tied, se- 
cured it in place. Dr. Pratt resigned because of ill health at 
the end of a year, and was succeeded by Dr. DeRoaldes, who in 
his second year of office, with Dr. Holliday, Chairman of the 
Board, sought to inaugurate a training school for nurses, which 
met with so much opposition from the Sisters, who may have 
thought it a movement inimical to their interests, that pressure 
was brought to bear upon the Governor through their friends, 
and the resignation of the members of the Board favoring it 
and of Dr. DeRoaldes was asked and a new Board was appointed, 
who elected Dr. Miles House Surgeon and Dr. David Jamison 
assistant, who resigning at the end of a year, was replaced by 
Dr. Parham, who whilst in this position noted the prevalence 
of puerperal fever from which the obstetrical wards were hardly 
ever free, and when in 1887, according to a paper of Dr. Lee, 
of Galveston, nearly one-half of the puerpurae of that year 
suffered from septic fever, he inaugurated strict antiseptic 
measures in the obstetrical wards, with the astonishing result 
that in the same length of time, but one case of fever occurred 
and no deaths. He also instituted asepsis in his surgical serv- 
ice, for which a small sterilizer was purchased. It is true this 
had been practiced before by Dr. Schuppert in the ovariotomy 
mentioned, but not continued, and by Dr. LaPlace in his service, 
but also discontinued when he was called to Philadelphia, until 
revived by Dr. Parham, from which time it gained ground until 
it became the universal practice, when sterilizers were installed 
in the new ampitheatre. 

In 1884 Dr. Bemiss died. He was a physician of distinction, 
who had made many valuable contributions to medical litera- 
ture. He was also a good teacher and was a member of the Na- 
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tional Board of Health. His suecessor was Dr. John B. Elliott, 
Sr., whose Chair of materia medica was given to Dr. J. Y. 
Payne, of Galveston, who occupied it but a year, then resigned 
and was succeeded by Dr. A. B. Miles. In 1888 Dr. Bloom re- 
placed Dr. Parham at the hospital and the following year Dr. 
Richardson died. He was a man of high moral character, but 
of strong prejudices, an excellent teacher, a skillful operator 
and dean since 1867, and had been President of the American 
Medical Association. Several years after the loss of his family 
he married Miss Slocumb, who after his death donated the funds 
for the erection of the Richardson Memorial. In an operation 
of a dangerous character on an old gentleman with sarcoma at 
the root of the neck (assisted by Dr. Souchon and Dr. Chopin, 
the consulting surgeon), which he removed successfully, Dr. 
Chopin introducing his fingers in the depths of the wound, 
pulled up a piece of membrane deeply attached and insisted 
that it be eut away, which was done by Dr. Richardson against 
his better judgment and was followed by the outpouring of 
such a torrent of blood that death ensued almost immediately, 
proving a great shock to every one present. The bill presented 
was thought by Dr. Souchon, who was on very friendly terms 
with Dr. Richardson, to be rather high, considering the unfor- 
tunate result, but he replied, ‘‘ Not at all. Consider my feelings.’’ 

On another occasion he was called to a case, in a prominent 
family, diagnosed a polypsus by a homeopathic physician which 
proved to be a miscarriage attended with so profuse a flooding 
that upon his arrival with Dr. Souchon, who assisted him in 
his operations, he found her exsanguinated and almost. pulse- 
less. Without delay he prepared his aveling for transfusion 
and rolling up his sleeve told Souchon to transfuse from his 
arm to hers, illustrating in this humanitarian act a trait not 
exceptional of the self-sacrificing spirit of members of the pro- 


fession when the oceasion arises. 


Dr. Logan succeeded Dr. Richardson as professor of surgery, 
and Dr. Souchon, demonstrator of anatomy from 1872 to 1876, 
became professor of anatomy. In 1893 the Southern Surgical 
and Gynecological Association met in New Orleans for the first 
time. Three of the visiting members invited to operate were 
handed a list of about 25 cases from my service, and expressed 
their surprise at the abundance of our material. Kelley selected 
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a fibroid, Price and MeMurtry pus tubes. These were the first 
gynecological operations outside of my own witnessed by me, 
although there were none I had not performed many times 
over. One of my operations a short time before the meeting 
was the removal of a floating spleen, mistaken for an ovarian 
fibroid. It was oblong and rounded, had descended in the 
pelvis and could be felt through the vagina. Two more large 
floating spleens were removed by me a few years later, which 
caused considerable nervous disturbance and discomfort, and 
at the time was a record in splenectomies. All three of my 
cases recovered and lived for many years afterward. 


A year later, Dr. Logan died from appoplexy. We were 
warm personal friends and his death was a shock to me. He 
was a distinguished physician and surgeon and highly esteemed. 
Besides his war record, he had been professor of surgery and 
dean of the New Orleans school of medicine, professor of 
anatomy, and later of surgery, in the University of Louisiana, 
and was vice-president of the Charity Hospital Board at the 
time of his death. The successor to the chair of surgery, Dr. 
A. B. Miles, filled the position for one year only, succumbing 
to typhoid fever. He had been demonstrator of anatomy from 
1875 to 1878, professor of therapeutics and hygiene from 1887 


to 1894, and one year as professor of surgery. He did not live 


to see the Miles Amphitheatre erected that he and the Board, 
headed by Gen. Vincent, had planned, and in which he took 
very deep interest. He was a skillful operator, a good teacher, 
and had a brilliant career before him. 


During the sessions of 1893 and 1894 I became infected 
through an abrasion of one of my fingers in an operation which 
brought me near death’s door and confined me for many 
months to the house, and from which I did not fully recover for 
two years. This accident, I believe, occurred about the middle 
of the session, and that the students should not suffer, Dr. 
Joseph Holt, who had lectured on obstetries in the New Orleans 
School of Medicine, was requested to fill my hours, which he 
kindly consented to do till the end of the course, to the satisfac- 
tion of the class and the faculty. He was President of the 
State Board of Health from 1880 to 1888, and whilst in that 
position originated and inaugurated the system of disinfec- 
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tion and sterilization continued afterward at the Quarantine 
Station. What I suffered mentally during my illness sends a 
shudder through me when recalled to mind. I sought for re- 
lief and distraction from enforced idleness and mental suffering 
in Grecian philosophy which not only soothed and quieted my 
mind but from which I imbibed also a certain amount of stoicism 
which enabled me to meet much greater trials later with forti- 
tude. Whilst confined to my bed after the death of Dr. Miles 
I received a letter from Dr. Chaille, which was brought by the 
janitor, requesting me to write him my choice for the vacant 
chair, which I did. At the meeting of the faculty Dr. Matas, 
who was demonstrator of anatomy from 1889 to 1894, was 
elected, who in the chair of surgery has soared to empyrean 
heights of surgical eminence. He was student of my ward in 
1878 and chief of clinic in 1880 for a short time, and if so 
minded, might a tale unfold relative to those early operations 
more gruesome than was related by Faust to his friend Wagner. 
I was then chairman of the Hospital Board and oceupied that 
position for 14 years, during the terms of office of Governors 
Foster, Heard, Blanchard and Sanders, when a change was made 
by Governor Hall. During my term of office the Miles Amphi- 
theatre, the Milliken and the Delgado Memorials and the 
Nurses’ Home were erected. The Training School for Nurses 
was organized in 1894, during the first year of my chairman- 
ship, and Dr. Bloom, who succeeded Dr. Miles as house sur- 
geon, and had as assistants Drs. Fortier and Parker, worked 
very hard to get the consent of the Sisters. When the subject 
was first broached to Sister Agnes she refused, for she sensed 
that trained nurses under the direction of untrained Sisters 
would prove embarrassing, and she would not consent to their 
undergoing training, until Dr. Bloom proposed to go to Em- 
mettsburg and submit the matter to the governing body of 
the order, to which she agreed. Dr. Bloom went to Emmetts- 
burg, and after interviewing members of the Council Board, 
consent was given, provided the Sisters were excused from 
obstetrical or gynecological nursing, which was agreed upon. 
An experienced nurse was then employed to act as superin- 
tendent and organize this school. The Sisters became pupil 
nurses, followed the classes and stood their examination for 
graduation at the end of the term, and are now graduated 
nurses. 
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Let me now revert to earlier days of gynecology which | 
have purposely deferred to write more of until now. The 
marine sponge I mentioned as used in the earlier operations, 
gave way to gauze, the use of which at first and the newness 
of abdominal work and the carelessness of operators, led to ac- 
cidents such as forgetfulness of a sponge or instrument in the 
abdominal cavity which was not particularly conducive to the 
well-being of the patient. Many such cases were related in 
medical literature, and many more escaped notice, as dead 
women as well as dead men tell no tales. I plead guilty of a 
mishap of this kind in an operation on a lady from Mississippi 
which was discovered when several months later her physician 
wrote me he had removed a sponge from the rectum which had 
sloughed through. Fortunately this patient recovered. Such 
mistakes are today inexcusable, though no doubt occasionally 
happening. The silver sutures gave way to silk worm gut, and 
then to catgut, the use of which, at first, owing to imperfect 
sterilization and preparation, caused infection or were absorbed 
too quickly, necessitating resuturing of the abdominal walls. 
When vaginal hysterectomies were first practiced 1 used Pean’s 
forceps on the broad ligaments and occasionally ligatures when 
favored by conditions. In inoperable cases I removed the 
cervix, then curetted, and with long-toothed forceps or tenacu- 
lum, and with knife or scissors clipped, or cut away so much 
of the musculature of the uterus as to leave but a shell of the 
organ, which I would then fill with pledgets of cotton soaked 
in a strong solution of chloride of zine, and be on tenterhooks 
for several days lest its destructive effects would extend to or 
beyond the peritoneal coat. I have withdrawn after about fif- 
teen days casts of the uterus containing these pledgets. These 
patients would obtain a new lease of life for a year or more, 
and occasionally a permanent cure was effected. Radium is 
now substituted for chemical caustics or the cautery, and ac- 
complishes as much and more without pain or risk, and may, 
when greater experience is acquired in its application, take the 
place of operative procedures. My abdominal sections I have 
never counted, and were I to say several thousands, my veracity 
might be questioned or accepted cum grano salis, as I can fur- 
nish no evidence to substantiate my statement, not having pre- 
served any record of my cases. Let me state, however, I had 
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the field to myself covering five of the Southern States for 
fifteen years, and for ten more years did the greater part of 
the work, though the field was then being contested by men 
trained under me or from other schools. Only after my resig- 
nation from the college and withdrawal from ward service in 
the hospital in 1912, did my work diminish, partly owing to 
my age, I presume, and what it signifies, and also to a rumor 
that I had withdrawn from active work, which I never took 
pains to contradict, but I still work and occasionally operate. 
Life to me without activity would prove unendurable. 


It has always been a pleasure to me to help young men, and 
whilst on final analysis success mainly depends upon the man 
himself, he can be assisted and given opportunity upon which 
to build. Many distinguished and prominent men in the pro- 
fession were my chiefs of clinic and served under me for many 
years, and no one rejoiced more than | did when they succeeded. 
[ love my profession as an artist his art, and the business side 
was a matter of secondary consideration. I often neglected to 
send out bills, of which I was seldom reminded. On one occa- 
sion, however, I sent one in excess of what was due me. It 
was the custom with most physicians in family practice to send 
out their bills annually. Among my clients was one whose 
wife had added to the family every year for five years. At the 
end of the sixth year my collector called and among the bills 
made out was one for this client, which was only for two or 
three medical visits, but upon my collector’s remarking that | 
had omitted the usual obstetrical fee, I added it, telling him | 
must have forgotten to record it. The next day an irate client 
called at my office and exclaimed, ‘‘Great God, doctor, don’t 


you think five children in five years is enough, and here you 
charge me for a sixth she did not have.’’ Looking at him and 
laughing, I said, ‘‘I included the obstetrical fee because it was 
a grave error on her part, she ought to have had one.’’ 


I have been honored by medical bodies beyond my deserving, 
having contributed but little to medical literature. At the first 
meeting I attended of the American Medical Association, some 
time in the eighties, | was made chairman of the obstetrical and 
gynecological section, and Dr. Battey, of Rome, Ga., secretary. 
I went to but a few meetings afterwards. On my first attend- 
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ance at a meeting of the Southern Surgical and Gynecological 


Association, in 1895, | was made first vice-president, and the 


following year at the meeting in Washington, was made’ presi- 
dent, and a few years later honorary fellow. I am also an 
honorary fellow of the American College of Surgeons. I was 
surgeon-general of militia during Governor Wiltz’ administra- 
tion, surgeon-general of the Louisiana Division of the Confed- 
erate Veterans under General Behan, president of the Associ- 
ation of Surgeons of the Army and Navy of the Confederacy, 
and one of the founders of the International Congress of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology, the first meeting of which I attended 
in Geneva. In 1898, after the reorganization of the State 
Board of Health, Governor Foster came to my office and asked 
me to take the presidency of the State Board of Health, which 
1 declined, thanking him for the honor. He then offered it to 
Dr. Souchon, who accepted it. 1 was also president of the 


Boston Club for ten years. 


In 1866 | married the daughter of the Reverend A. D. MeCoy, 
and from this union nine children were born, of whom five 
survive, three sons and two daughters. One of my sons, Hamp- 
den, is prominent in the medical, Walter in the legal profes- 


sion, and Merriwether is in business. 


In conclusion, I cannot close this narrative without giving 
expression to my deep sense of gratitude and obligation to 
those without whose aid a different story would be told. Left 
an orphan at the age of 12, with two younger sisters, we were 
taken by two maiden aunts, sisters of my father, by whom we 
were reared and treated with the utmost kindness, considera- 
tion and affection. The expense for my education until my 
graduation in medicine was defrayed by my Uncle Dr. J. H. 
Lewis, my father’s twin brother, than whom no hetter man 
ever lived, and upon my return from the war penniless, was 
supported by him and aided in my start in practice. He was 
a father to me and so loved by me. Nor ean | ever forget the 
friends I have mentioned through whose advice and assistance 
I have achieved success in my profession. 
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Dr. Matas: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—lIt is 
with no small effort that I rise to express the affection and 
appreciation in which we all hold Dr. Lewis and the pleasure 
that he has given us by his contribution to the evening’s enter- 
tainment and instruction. His fascinating reminiscences have 
that quality given by personal experience which appeals to 
every medical man who loves his profession, as well as to every- 
one interested in the medical history of this community and of 
the South. But to me, and to a few others here present, who, 
as his students, hospital interns, or chiefs of clinic, were—more 
than forty-five years.ago among the first to fall under his spell— 
the story of Dr. Lewis’ professional life—as we have seen and 
heard him tell it to-night,—has a special charm and still closer 





appeal. If I may be permitted a statement of my own experi- 
ence, this evening’s discourse has had the effect of throwing 
me into a contemplative and reflective mood which is far more 
conducive to silence than to loquacity; a placid state that is 
akin to the pleasant but passive reveries that one in his ‘‘gray 
days’’ is likely to indulge by the fireside on a winter’s evening— 
a state of mind which it is difficult to transform into other 
more objective demonstrations of mental activity. 


While listening to Dr. Lewis’ narrative, I have felt like a 
traveler who is hearing tlie well-told story of a long and adven- 
turous journey which is halted and pointed by many thrills 
and episodes in which he has participated, and which have in- 
fluenced and shaped much of his own course in the journey of 
life. This drift of thought is almost unavoidable in one who, 
like myself, has had the privilege of traveling over the same 
road, if not treading the same trail, blazed by Dr. Lewis and 
paved largely through his efforts, a little more than forty years 
ago. In this narrative of his life work and experience, our 
honored guest has drawn on a large canvass an admirable out- 
line of the history and progress of medicine in New Orleans as 
it has evolved in the course of the sixty years that he has been 
one of its leading exponents. In fact, as we of the older set, 
who have tried to follow in his agile footsteps fully realize, he 
has outlined a history which in so far as concerns his own 
special branches of surgical culture, are largely of his own 
making. Apart, therefore, from their personal and biographic 
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interest these reminiscences are destined to remain as an asset 


of permanent value to the future historian of medicine in Lou- 
isiana and of the South. 


In following Dr. Lewis in the story of his great Life Hike, 
| again realize how much easier, if not pleasanter, it would be 
to remain quietly seated to ruminate and degustate unobtru- 
sively the many choice surgical experiences and adventures re- 
called by his reminiscent memoire. So many incidents and 
events have occurred in the forty-five years that I have known 
him that would serve to recall the characteristics that have 
made him famous; his uncompromising integrity, his plain, 
blunt spoken truthfuness; his coolness in action; his courage 
in the face of almost insurmountable obstacles! his physical en- 
durance ; his quickness of decision; his fine judgment governed 
by the clearest common sense which extricated him from the 
most difficult situations; his wonderful capacity to infuse con- 
fidence in his subordinates as well as in his patients, who never 
questioned the accuracy of his touch or the certainty of his 
diagnosis when once asserted. 


Many interesting supplementary anecdotes could be told to 
confirm the qualities of head, hand and heart, which have illum- 
inated the professional history of the honored guest of the 
evening and which are now rapidly becoming traditional in the 
student body. 


But in listening to Dr. Lewis’ address, I have been reminded 
that, with characteristic modesty, he has hurried with the great- 
est brevity over the list of honors which he has received in the 
course of his superb medical career. He has laid no claim for 
the merit of his work as one of the most generous and charitable 
medical practitioners in this community, or to the historic recog- 
nition that he is entitled to as a pioneer and founder of surgical 
gynecology and abdominal surgery in this section of the country. 
Nor does he stress the recognition which his services as a patriotic 
and altruistic citizen have won for him in the respect and admira- 
tion of his professional brethren and fellow-citizen. 


Feeling confident that this would be a great hiatus in his 
otherwise most interesting narrative, I decided, upon learning 
that Dr. Lewis was to read tonight, that I would make bold to 
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supplement his reminiscences by adding an appendix, even 
though without his knowledge or consent. The epilogue or sup- 
plement which I propose to submit, embodies the sentiments of 
the Faculty of the School of Medicine of Tulane University of 
Louisiana as expressed at the time of Professor Lewis’ golden 
anniversary of his entrance into the medical profession, includ- 
ing thirty-five years of active professional duty at the Medical 
School, and exclusive of the last ten years of his emeritus pro- 
fessorship (with partial service), in all forty-five years of teach- 
ing in this school and community. 


It seems to me that the sentiments expressed in an address 
and resolutions adopted by the faculty in May, 1912, through 
a specially appointed committee of which | had the honor to be 
chairman, and which have never been given publicity outside of 
the faculty archives, can now be brought to light with renewed 
emphasis on a joyous occasion such as this, when at the close of 
another decade of ever green vigor, clarity of vision, and un- 
rivaled physical and mental energy—we all, his colleagues, fel- 
low-alumni, comrades and friends—can unite in mutual con- 
gratulations: Felicitations to ourselves that we can count with so 
much reliance on the encouragement and stimulus of his pres- 
ence, and on the prestige that his achievements and example have 
given this community and our common profession. Congratula- 
tions to him that he is ‘‘carrying on’’ strong on the way to the 
eighty-third link in the golden chain of his *‘ accumulated years,’’ 
with a healthy prospect of adding one annual sparkling gem 
after another to an already precious store! 


Ile may be well pleased that he, as one of the acknowledged 
mentors of the profession, is able to add another lesson to his 
numerous teachings, by demonstrating with the ‘‘vim, sap, and 
rubber’’ that he has displayed tonight—that age is not always 
measured by time or by the calendar. In fact, he is one of those 
of whom Dr. Johnson would say: ‘‘Panting Time toileth after 


in vain.’’ What is more, while always a teacher, he can repeat 
the famous exclamation of Michael Angelo, who in his ninetieth 
year could say with pride, ‘* Ancora Imparo’’—I yet can learn! 


‘ 


Who, knowing our ‘‘young Dr. Lewis,’’ can ever doubt that, 
when he attains his centenary, some one may say of him what 


was said of Sophocles in his hundredth year: ‘* Dans ses Veines 
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, 


toujours un jeune sang bouillonne,’’ or fail to recognize in him 
the qualities extolled by the poet, in the lines: 


‘*Eye hath not seen, tongue hath not told 
And ear hath not heard it sung, 
How buoyant and bold, though it seems to grow old, 
Is the heart, for ever young.”’ 

(After these introductory remarks Dr. Matas read the following 
hitherto unpublished address delivered at a meeting of the Faculty 
of the Medical School, on May 23, 1912, in commemoration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of Proiessor Lewis’ graduation in medicine and 
of the thirty-ninth year of his service as a teacher in the Medical 
Department of Tulane University of Louisiana. Copies of this ad- 
dress and of the resolutions adopted by the Faculty at the same 
meeting were incorporated in the minutes of the Faculty, together 
with a record of the presentation to Protessor Lewis by the late Dean 
Dyer, of a gold watch suitably inscribed, as a token of the apprecia- 
tion of his colleagues and of their deep regret at his retirement from 
didactic teaching. 

The coincident election of Dr. Lewis as Emeritus Professor of 
Obstetrics and Diseases of Women, is fully referred to in the reso- 
lutions. The proceedings of the Faculty on this occasion were never 
published and it is with pleasure that the Editor and the Officers of 
the Orleans Parish Medical Society avail themselves of the opportun- 
ity offered by the “Lewis Jubilee Night” to give them due pub- 
licity.) 

Address of Dr. Matas at the Meeting of the Faculty of 
the School of Medicine on May 23, 1912. 


Mr. Dean and Members of the Faculty, Professor Lewis: 


Contrary to all precedent and past experience in the history 
of our faculty meetings, we again assemble at the close of an- 
arduous evening session, to consider a new busines which is not 
announced in the Dean’s program. But the crowded halls, the 
anxious face and the exultant yells of the successful candidates 
all remind us that the session of 1911-12 is about coming to an 
end, and that the grave and most solemn of our professorial 
duties has been discharged. This occasion serves to remind us 
that 50 years ago at the close of the session in the memorable 
year of 1861-2, there stood in the vanished halls of the old 
historic building that was the home of our predecessors, an im- 


patient and handsome youth who with searcely twenty-two 


summers to his credit, was waiting the verdict of the seven 
learned Doges who at that time presided over the destinies of 
this then young, but already famous, republic of medical letters. 
Possibly, with the assurance that no doubt characterized the 
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hospital interne of 1862, as much as he now displays in the year 
of 1912, this particular interne, conscious of his brilliant record 
and of the affection in which he was held by his chiefs at the 
old Charity, did not tarry with his fellows to wait for the 
dictum of the Dean, of which he had already been assured. For, 
indeed, as prophesied by the Seers who had read the triumphal 
march of this juvenile Esculapius in the stars, the dignity of the 
doctorate degree in medicine, duly inscribed in parchment, was 
issued to the young aspirant by the faculty on the fated 5th day 
of March, 1862. Little did the learned professors dream then 
that only eleven years thence this young stripling was destined 
to fill a coveted chair vacated in 1876 by the untimely death of 
one of the most respected and best loved men who has ever sat 
in a professional chair in this faculty, Professor Frank Haw- 
thorne. The wheels of Time had barely rolled over the space of 
two years when our young professor, then scarcely 34 years of 
age, found himself elected by the will of his colleagues to the 
highest pinnacle of his legitimate aspirations, and was _ pro- 
claimed professor of obstetrics and of the diseases of women and 
children, a position which he has since so brilliantly adorned. 
You have thus divined in this brief reference to the remarkable 
and triumphal career of one of our members, that I have alluded 
to no other than Professor Ernest Sidney Lewis, better known 
to the people of this community as the ‘‘young Dr. Lewis,’’— 
because he, among other advantages that he enjoys over the 
other members of the profession, possesses the secret of perennial 
youth—which he jealously guards as his own. 


And is it not eminently fitting and proper that we should 
meet on this special occasion to honor and celebrate with him 
(or, in spite of him), the attainment of the golden anniversary 
of his espousal of the medical profession? Is it also not meet 
and proper that we should select this moment when we are gath- 
ered in watchful attendance at the lying-in chamber of our 
prolific alma mater, at the happy close of one of her annual 
parturient efforts, when she gives to the world her numerous 
and vigorous progeny? Is it not right that, leaving her safe and 
sound after the ordeal, we should hie us to the festive board and 
in the late hours of the night unite, as a happy family, to con- 
gratulate the accoucheur in chief on his success, to congratulate 
the greatest ‘‘birth-helper’’ of his generation—‘‘ Geburts hilfe’’— 
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as the Germans so appropriately designate the obstetrician; he 
who has stood unfailingly and steadfastly at his post, year after 
year, decade after decade, to help us through in this annual 
crisis; what is more, to congratulate him, and ourselves as well, 
for leaving her sound, unrent, robust and more perfect for the 
next gestation ? 


Yes, Professor Lewis, you may be surprised, and your innate 
modesty may protest against our outspoken declaration to hold 
you here tonight, and, in spite of you, to tell you what we think 
of you. It is a long time since your colleagues have thought of 
your just due; how we feel that it is only right that a long and 
unblemished career of arduous and devoted service should receive 
at least the open recognition that it so eminently deserves, and 
that you who have contributed so much to exalt the merits of 
others, should also receive a proof of the esteem in which you 
are held. And yet, your modest self-effacement which shuns all 
publie or noisy demonstrations has barred the way to our well- 
meant purpose. But the semi-centennial of your professional R 
birth and the insistence with which you have urged your much- 
feared retirement from the exacting and exhausting duties of 
your chair, has given us no other choice but to tell you to-night 
what has been silently locked up until now in our hearts. We 
who are your debtors as well as your friends—and proud to be 
so numbered—as we stand about you tonight, wish to pay you 
collectively and in our individual ways, and according to our 
several relations, our heartfelt tributes. 


As I look over this paper at my honored friend, my grate- 
fully acknowledged master, I am reminded of a similar occasion 
when the profession of Chicago had decided to celebrate the 
achievements of one of their greatest leaders, that distinguished 
but blunt-spoken Dane—Christian Fenger. When one of his 
most brilliant and attached pupils, Dr. J. B. Murphy, guardedly 
informed him of the proposed action of his colleagues, the modest 
man vehemently protested, explaining: ‘‘ Yes, that is alright for 
you to speak this way, Murphy, but I am not dead yet!’’ The 
response was: ‘‘Yes, you are very much alive, and, thank God 
for that, but is it fair that you should make us wait and let 
some of us die—waiting until an Almighty and inscrutable Prov- 
idence shall determine the time when according to your terms 
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we are to have our say? Is it necessary to all honors should be 
posthumous? Furthermore, you might not be as fortunate as 
Socrates in your biography. There is no medical Plato within 
our visual horizon. There is no certainty either that, like Dr. 
Johnson, you have your Boswell.’’ And I would add in the more 


direct language of one of your most venerable compeers in gyne- 


cology, Dr. Henry O. Marey, of Boston, ‘‘I would much rather 
have a little ‘taffy’ while living instead of a great deal of 
‘epitaphy’ when I am dead.’’ And you must agree, in spite of 
all your protestations, that a flower here and there during life 
is far more fragrant to our nostrils than great pyramids of roses 
to a dead man in his coffin. The assurance of the love of our 
fellows, of their esteem, of their loyalty, of their respect, is 
surely far more stimulating and encouraging than the most 
eloquent panegyrics when we are gone—where all is silence. 


Fellow members of the faculty, we have met tonight not 
merely for personal gratification, but with the splendid purpose 
of paying a tribute of friendship to one of our fellows who has 
honored us for nearly four decades with his inspiring presence 
and support; who has honored our common profession; who has 
been a great personal help to many of us; who by the prestige 
that his great and good name has given to this college—to all 
of us. 


The friendship that we feel for you, dear friend and colleague, 
is one of the things that adorn and sweeten human life the most. 
Its delights have been pictured by the Roman orator in an im- 
mortal essay. It lives in the heathen legend of Damon and 
Pythias. It reappears in Holy Writ where David and Jonathan 
are linked together like one soul. ‘‘It begins with our youth; 
it heartens and cheers our manhood, and in the autumn of our 
lives, it illuminates our later days as with the glow of the setting 
sun. Even after we are gone, the memory of our friendship is 
as the afterglow which perpetuates the glory of the departed 
day. It becomes the highest better than a crown. It is one of 
the few things of which even poverty cannot rob the poor.’ 


(W. W. Keen.) 


Inspired by these thoughts, the faculty, your friends, have 
decreed that we should dedicate the last hour of this closing ses- 
sion to the reading of a congratulatory message on the attain- 
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ment of your glorious golden anniversary, which, in conformity 
with the usage that you have helped to fashion, we propose to 


insert, if only in, justification of ourselves, permanently on our 
records. In deference solely to your insurmountable modesty 
we have restrained our enthusiasm to the extent of limiting this 
manifestation to a purely family gathering where we may keep 
you longer to ourselves, though it would have suited us still 
better to have proclaimed to the world what you had done for 
us and how much we loved you for it. 


RESOLUTIONS SUBMITTED TO THE FACULTY AT THE SPE- 
CIAL MEETING HELD THURSDAY NIGHT MAY 23, 1912. 


At a meeting of the Faculty held May 3rd, it was resolved by 
unanimous vote (Professor Lewis alone being absent) that a spe- 
cial committee be appointed by the Dean to commemorate in suitable 
resolutions the golden anniversary of Professor Ernest Sidney Lewis 
as Doctor of Medicine and as a graduate of the Medical Department 
of the University of Louisiana. These resolutions were to attest 
the appreciation in which he is held by his colleagues, the teachers 
of this College, the majority of whom are his pupils and all of them 
his friends. 


In compliance with these instructions, your committee has the 
honor and the privilege to submit the following: 

Whereas, Professor Ernest S. Lewis, B.S., Tulane, was gradu- 
ated M. D. in the University of Louisiana (now Tulane) on March 5, 
1862, thus completing with the close of the present session of 1911- 
12 the fiftieth since the date of his graduation, and a half century 
of service in the medical profession, devoted untiringly and unstint- 
ingly to the alleviation of a suffering people of his native city, of 
his state, and of the tributary section of this Southern country. Of 
these fifty years fully thirty-nine have been continuously dedicated 
to teaching in this college, one year as Lecturer on Physiology 
(1886-7), two as Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics 
(1874-76), and thirty-six as Professor of Obstetrics, Gynecology and 
Diseases of Children (1876-1912), and in addition, other lesser offi- 
cial functions exercised in the earlier years immediately following 
his graduation; and, 

Whereas, Professor Lewis has again renewed his request that he be 
relieved of the official duties of his Chair, a request which on pre- 
vious occasions he has reconsidered and withdrawn solely at the 
urgent solicitation of his colleagues, who could not bear to part with 
his almost vital influence as a teacher in this University, at last yield 
to the justice of his demands and reluctantly consent to his release; 

Resolved, That the Faculty of the Medical Department, in regret- 
fully accepting Professor Lewis’ resignation from the Chair of Ob- 
stetrics and Gynecology, unanimously recommends that the Board 
of Administrators of the University elect him Professor Emeritus 
in the same Chair; but that this resignation be qualified by the pro- 
vision that the title of Emeritus shall only mean that Professor 
Lewis is to be relieved of all systematic routine teaching. The 
Faculty is not to be denied the inestimable value of his active par- 
ticipation in directing the affairs of this Faculty, when it may please 
him to do so, and he is to consider himself the same welcome and 
trusted counsellor at its Board, always a source of inspiration and 
encouragement to his colleagues and junior associates. It is also 
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Resolved, That a special clinical hour be set apart in the weekly 
schedule of the curriculum for Professor Lewis’ purposes at the Am- 
pitheatre of the hospital, where the Senior class may be privileged to 
witness his operations and profit by his teachings and example. 

Resolved, That in his several and distinct professorial capacities, 
and especially in his favorite and chosen specialties—Obstetrics and 
Gynecology,—to which he has given the best energies of his life, 
Professor Lewis’ ability as a teacher, his technical skill as a surgi- 
cal operator, his wide culture, his vast and varied experience, have 
made him the foremost consultant of his generation, the recognized 
and undisputed leader, facile princeps, in the special fields of medi- 
cal knowledge with which he has identified himself. As a teacher and 
pioneer in this community, in the development of the obstetric and 
gynecologic arts, his willingness and readiness to share the benefits 
of his knowledge and experience with his younger and less experi- 
enced colleagues, and to impart to them the secrets of his success,— 
has been the most powerful stimulus towards the creation of a local 
school of operators and specialists, who are a credit to their Alma 
Mater, and who, in diffusing his teachings, recognize him as their 
master and the inspirer of their best achievements. 

But in addition to his professional eminence and above his superior 
technical skill, Professor Lewis has indelibly graven his name in the 
hearts of his people by the boundlessness of his charity and his 
prodigal generosity in dispensing the treasures of his knowledge in 
the hour of need, without a selfish thought of material reward. 


Dr. Lewis’ broad humanity, combined with his unpretentious sim- 
plicity and genuine modesty, are conspicuous among the endearing 
and distinguishing characteristics which he has most amply demon- 
strated in the course of the five decades of the professional life 
which he has just spanned. He has been the friend of the poor and 
in the bestowal of his professional and other charities, he has known 
no distinction of class or condition, but consecrated his services to all. 
“The palace of the prince and the hut of the peasant have been 
alike the scenes of his professional activities and the beneficiaries 
in the same unselfish manner of his skillful ministrations.” Like 
the Doctor of the Bonnie Briar Bush, immortalized by Ian Maclaren, 
it may be said of him: “No night was too dark, no sun too hot, no 
blast too chill, and no waters too deev for him to go on his errand 
of mercy to alleviate the needy sufferer.” 


In public life, though never a politician, Professor Lewis has al- 
ways found time to actively discharge the duties of citizenship and 
to participate in all the social movements that have affected the wel- 
fare and the prosperity of the community in which he resides. Sought 
for his social prominence, his popularity with all classes as well as 
for his ability and, still more, for his unswerving and absolute in- 
tegrity, Dr. Lewis has discharged important public trusts involving 
great responsibilities which he has always filled with honor and dig- 
nity. Like his departed and honored friend, our late Dean, Dr., 
Chaillé, he shared with him the distinction of a patriotic, militant 
end humane service, in the battles of the lost cause. Since the re- 
tirement of our Emeritus Professors, Drs. J. B. Elliott, Sr., and L. F. 
Reynaud, Professor Lewis remains with us the only member of this 
Southern Faculty who may now claim the honor and the dignity of 
wearing the gray, as a Confederate veteran. 

It is now a matter of history how, in 1862, Professor Lewis gave 
up the coveted position of House Surgeon of the Charity Hospital, 
to enlist as a Confederate Surgeon at Tallahoma, how he was rapidly 
promoted for his valor and efficiency to a brigade surgeonship, and 
medical directorship in Wheeler’s famous cavalry corps, to which he 
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was attached until the close of the war. It was then that he re- 
turned to his home in this city where he began his civilian career 
and obtained immediate recognition as one of the most successful 
practitioners in the metropolis, quickly ascending the ladder of Fame 
until he reached the high pinnacle where he stands today. 

In recognition of these facts and in expression of the friendship 
and esteem in which we hold him, we, his colleagues and his associates 
of the Medical Faculty, hereby extend to Professor Lewis our heart- 
felt congratulations on the attainment of the golden anniversary of 
his wedding with the medical profession; a union which has known 
no discord, dissension or disloyalty; a union which has been charac- 
terized by a spotless purity and has been blessed with a bounteous 
fertility out of which have sprung Honor, Gratitude and Love. That 
he may continue to enjoy for many more years the fruition of his 
generous sowing and that in the contemplation of the rich harvest 
he may find the most fitting and joyful reward of his laborious till- 
age, is the fervent wish of his friends—The Medical Faculty. 


R. MATAS, Chairman, | 
JOHN T. HALSEY + Committee. 
S. M. D. CLARK 


(Citation of Professor Lewis by the President of the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons on the presentation of the Honorary Degree of 
the College, at the Convocation held in Philadelphia on October 27, 
1916, Professor Lewis being the only recipient of this distinction 
that year.) 

ERNEST SYDNEY LEWIS, B.Sc., M.D., of New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana; Emeritus Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology in the Medi- 
cal Faculty of Tulane University of Louisiana; sixty-five years a 
Doctor of Medicine; forty-five years a teacher in his Alma Mater, 
the Medical Department, Tulane University,—of which forty years 
have been largely devoted to the teaching and practice of obstetri- 
cal, gynecological and abdominal surgery. 


A pioneer in the development of gynecology and abdominal sur- 
gery in America, and the father of these branches of medicine, as 
specialties of surgery, in the community of which, throughout his 
life, he has been an honored part. 

A man of wide culture, of vast and varied experience, of great 
technical skill and judgment, of spotless character and integrity, and 
of whole-hearted devotion to his profession, he became, early in his 
career, an undisputed leader and the foremost consultant in his 
special field of practice, of his generation. 


He is beloved by his people for his unswerving rectitude, his 
patriotic and courageous citizenship, his unpretentious simplicity, 
and unquestioning readiness to respond to any call and bestow the 
best of his life’s energies upon the suffering, without distinction of 
class or condition. 

Always a man of action, he has never been a chronicler of his 
own deeds; hence, his contributions to the literature of his pro- 
fession count as a very small part of the large sum of his accom- 
plishments. A record of his unpublished achievements would easily 
fill many portly tomes. 

In conferring upon Dr. Ernest Sydney Lewis its highest distinc- 
tion, the American College of Surgeons recognizes, in his life of 
public service, that type of surgeon who, through his skill and learn- 
ing, has not only contributed materially to the advance and prog- 
ress of his art, but who, living up to the highest traditions of medi- 
cal conduct, has exalted the esteem and dignity of his calling in the 
minds and hearts of his fellow-men. 
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Dr. ParHamM: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen—At 
this time I am reminded of a conversation which took place 
between a Bishop and Uncle Mose. They were discussing Dr. 
Osler’s proposition, jocularly made, that at a certain time in 
a man’s life he should be chloroformed or otherwise retired. 
The Bishop asked Uncle Mose what was his opinion. ‘‘ Well, 


Bishop,’’ he answered, ‘‘my idea is about this, that a man 
goes up for a while, then he goes along the level for some time, 
then he begins to go down.’’ ‘‘Well,’’ asked the Bishop, 
‘‘when, in your opinion, does he begin to go down?’’ Uncle 
Mose replied: ‘‘That ’pends upon the speed with which he 
went up.”’ 


It is certainly a great pleasure for all of us to listen to a 
man who has been practicing medicine for two generations. | 
am reminded of some remarks that were made on the 99th 
birthday of Dr. Stephen Smith, who, in 1871, organized the 
American Publie Health Association. Dr. Smith, who is still 
alive, was 99 years of age last February. In a bibliographical 
sketch of him it was stated that he could still march through 
the streets in full vigor, not even wearing eye glasses. i beg 
to quote some remarks made about him, substituting for his 
name that of Dr. E. 8S. Lewis, as they are equally appropriate. 
To few beings in this age is it given to look back over a life 
that spans four score years. ‘To still fewer is it given to look 
down such a vista of years with eyes undimmed, mental facul- 
ties alert and unimpaired, and figure unbent by the weight of 
years and the cares of life, but it is, indeed, a unique privilege 
to review in retrospect four score years of life so filled with 
unselfish service to one’s fellow-men as has fallen to the lot 
of Dr. Lewis. It is worthy of remark, too, that these two 
generations of practice of Dr. Lewis have been those the most 
active in the history of the progress of medicine. Dr. Lewis 
came on the stage of practice at a very busy time in medicine, 
just two decades after the popularization of anesthesia in 1846 
by Morton. The epoch-making work of Lister, first publishea 
in 1867, was just beginning to make itself felt in this country. 
I well remember in 1878 how an assistant of Sir Joseph Lister 
came over to this country and paid a visit to our hospital one 
morning when I was Dr. Logan’s interne. He desired to show 
us the antiseptic method of Lister and asked for * case to 
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apply the dressing. I had such a conception of the wonderful 
virtue of this dressing that I presented him with a case of 
suppurating disease of the leg on which a liquid glass band- 
age had been applied with a fenestrum through which the dirty 
pus could be seen oozing. When the gentleman looked at this 
case his countenance fell; he made only the comment that this 
was not a suitable case to apply the dressing, and merely 
showed us how the dressing was used. I had had the idea that 
there was nothing to do but put the dressing on and all would 
be well. This illustrates the fact that the Lister procedure 
was slow in making itself felt in this section of the country. 
Dr. Lewis was in the most active period of his professional 
life at this time, and gynecology was at a very low ebb. I had 
myself seen only one case operated on for removal of an ovarian 
cyst by Dr. Chopin in which the. antiseptic system was par- 
tially carried out. When Dr. Lewis became professor of gyne- 
cology he took up the study of the branch with enthusiasm, 
and what was known about gynecology at that time and for 
some years afterward in this section, centered about Dr. Lewis. 
Even after Dr. Lewis had been practicing his specialty for a 
number of years it was well known that he had himself not 
seen anybody else operate except on an occasion when a society 
met in this city and some of the visiting gynecologists were 
requested to operate, and truly his light was hid under a 
bushel. I remember Professor Dennis some years ago while on 
a visit to this city remarked to me that he understood there 
was a man by the name of Lewis who, he had been told, had 
done more -gynecological work than almost any man in this 
country, and yet he had not heard of him until he paid this 
visit to New Orleans. Dr. Lewis used to say of himself that 
once when he was in New York he saw a prominent gynecologist 
coming down the street and he dodged him, so that even on a 
visit to New York he did not see the work done by other men. 
I mention these incidents to show that his work in gynecology 


was entirely built up out of his own head with the assistance 
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he got from reading the literature of the subject, yet it was 
well known that his work was equal to that of any done in the 
country. Most of the men prominent in gynecology today owe 
largely their efficiency in this line of work to Dr. Lewis. 

Dr. Lewis is one of those men who seem never to get old. 
I fully expect that he will go to the end of his century. He, 
like Ulysses, felt 


“How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 
To rust unburnished, not to shine in use.” 


‘‘We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart throbs. 
He most lives who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.” 
When a man has lived as Dr. Lewis has lived, we never ex- 


pect him to grow old. At least he will live long in our hearts 


as well as, | was going to say in literature, but unfortunately 


Dr. Lewis has not contributed his share to our literature. He 
acknowledges himself having operated on thousands of cases, 
but these are lost to the profession because truly he has hidden 


his light under a bushel. 


| hesitate, gentlemen, to go further than this as I did not 
expect to make an address and did not prepare one. I cer- 
tainly feel fortunate in coming after Dr. Matas, who has left 
so little to be said that should be said, that | will not be doing 


amiss in not attempting to go further. 


ADDRESS TO DR. E. S. LEWIS.* 


By DR. E. DENEGRE MARTIN. 


I have no doubt that all here present share with me the 
great pleasure of this occasion. I would like to recount a few 
pleasant experiences in my association with Dr. Lewis, for 
many times have I assisted the doctor in his operations to the 
tune of ‘‘There’ll be a hot time in the old town tonight,’’ but 


————e 


*Read before the Orleans Parish Medical Society, April 24, 1922. 
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the hour is late and refreshments await us. I shall therefore 
confine myself to the task assigned me in closing the program; 
I cannot let the opportunity pass, however, without saying that 
Dr. Lewis was the one teacher from whom we learned the most 
practical lessons. His lectures were always replete with facts 
and personal experiences interestingly told. 

Why, my dear doctor, when it was learned that you were to 
read a paper before this Society, it was suggested and unani- 
mously voted that we make it a ‘‘ Lewis Night,’’ and in answer 
to the esteem, love and reverence with which you are held by 
your fellow-men, I have but to point to this assembly. We 
have all come here tonight to do honor to you, and, in a man- 


ner, to show you how we feel towards you. 


You hold, my dear sir, a most unique position. Not only 
have you practiced longer than any physician who has _ pre- 
ceded you, but you have apparently outlived your enemies, for 
we have not been able to discover any. 

We are assembled here tonight not only to listen to your 
most interesting and instructive paper, but to convey to you 
by a small token of our regard, our high appreciation of your 
friendship, and | am asked to present you with this Loving 
Cup, on which the inscription reads: 

“Presented to Dr. Ernest Sidney Lewis, April 24, 1922, 
by members of the Orleans Parish Medical Society, in 
commemoration of the completion of his sixtieth year in 
the active practice of his profession, as a token of their 
love and esteem for the Man, Soldier, Teacher and Phy- 
sician, 1862-1922.” 

We know that you have often tasted of the cup of sorrow 
and disappointment; we now present you with this cup of hap- 
piness and contentment, and as we wish it to be a solace to you 
in your remaining years, we have filled it with good wishes to 
cheer you in your hours of leisure. 

You will need no monument to proclaim your -fame, no 
statue to grace a hall, for your kindly words and noble deeds 
will e’er remain, engraved, on the hearts of all. 
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WELCOME ON BEHALF OF LOCAL PROFESSION.* 


By DR. FAYETTE C. EWING, President Rapides Parish Society. 
The Quality of Distinction and the Medical Profession. 


In your presence I am reminded of a great convention, long, 
long ago, the convention that nominated Grover Cleveland for 
the presidency the second time. The democrats had been in 
power for four years, were militant in their attitude, and a 
great orator had been selected to sound the keynote of the cam- 
paign. Fifteen. thousand souls were gathered there in St. Louis, 
and when the long-anticipated moment arrived, not a rustle was 
heard—every ear was attuned to expectancy. Daniel Daugherty, 
one of the foremost political orators of the day, stepped to the 
front of the stage, and elevating his arms over the multitude, 
said, slowly and with due emphasis: ‘‘I greet you my country- 
men. In your presence | bow to the majesty of the people!’ 


Paraphrasing those opening words, I greet you, my confreres. 
In your presence I bow to the majesty of the medical profession 
of Louisiana! For you bring with you what Matthew Arnold 
calls ‘‘the quality of distinction.’ A quality which he tells us 
‘‘the world is impatient of; chafes against it, rails at it, ridi- 
cules it, hates it; yet, in the end, receives its influence and under- 
goes its laws.’’ The world rails at you, ridicules you, makes you 
the butt of cheap jokes in the magazines, and caricatures you in 
the newspapers. It calls you ‘‘Doc’’ as it does the street fakir, 
the chicken-remedy man, the jazz professor, and the voodoo. It 
calls Tom, Dick and Harry ‘‘Doe,’’ but after all, the world 
knows a silk purse from a sow’s ear. Matthew Arnold further 
tells us that this quality of distinction ‘‘ procures that a popular 
poet shall not pass for-a Pindar, nor a popular historian for a 
Tacitus, nor a popular preacher for a Bossuet,’’ and | will add, 
that it procures that the popular chiropractor, and the popular 
osteopath, and the popular Christian Scientist, shall not for long 
pass as physicians. Like countless other fads and fancies that 
have infested the medical profession, they have their day, and 
cease to be. Of them it may be said with the poet: 

‘*How fast does system follow system, 


From sunshine to the sunless land.”’ 


*Delivered before the Louisiana Medical State Society Meeting, April 11 to 13, 1922. 
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You all recall the incident in the play of Hamlet, how, after 
the revelation of the ghost to Hamlet and his friends, Horatio 
and Marcellus, Hamlet invokes secrecy, and finally exclaims: 
‘‘And now, gentlemen, without more circumstance at all, I hold 
it fit that we shake hands and part; you as your business and 
desire doth point, for every man hath business and desire, such 
as it is!’’ Such as it is! Gentlemen of the medical profession, 
to what does your business and desire point? To such as these: 
To that insane asylum over there on the hill ‘‘to minister to a. 
mind diseased, pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, raze 
out the written troubles of the brain, and with some sweet, 
oblivious draught cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous grief 
that weighs upon the heart.’’ Or, a little further, to that vet- 
eran’s hospital, to lay your hands upon the maimed and the halt, 
that those young men may again be as strong and lusty as an 
eagle, and ‘‘shoulder their crutch to show how fields are won.’’ 
Or to unstop the ears of the deaf that they may ‘‘hear the voice 
of the charmer when she charms never so wisely,’’ and, some- 
times, to open the eyes of the blind that they may see ‘‘the sun- 
shine bloom and wither on the hill like any hill-flower.’’ Yours 
is the business to solve the mystery of human pain and banish 
it from the body; to rebalance the mind and readjust family 
relations as counselor and friend. 


You bear with you the quality of distinction in more than 
these. Yours is the only business that seeks to destroy its in- 
come by eradicating its source of revenue. You toil in noxious 
laboratories among deadly germs that humanity may be free 
from infection. You present your bodies a living sacrifice to 
experimental inoculation, or to the bites of venomous insects, to 
test the transmission of death. When pestilence breaks out, you 
do not consider yourselves or your loved ones, but enter into 
the Valley of the Shadow, however dark, ‘‘gentlemen unafraid.”’ 

When did a physician ever become panic-stricken when the 
Grim Reaper stalks through the land and swings his scythe? 
Others whose mission it was to succor the suffering and comfort 
the dying, have sometimes answered as did the ungracious guests 
invited to the rich man’s feast in the Biblical story, ‘‘I pray 
thee have me excused.’’ But though it be into the jaws of 
death, the physician’s ‘“‘fate cries out, and makes each petty 
artery hardy as the Nemean lion’s nerve.”’ 
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You are the guardians of the public health, and often yours is 
a criticised and thankless task. For your labor you take what 
is given you, and, if it be nothing, you receive your recompense 
in the ‘‘rapture of pursing.’’ Night and day, in heat and cold, 
rain or shine, sick or well, you are at the beck and call of prince 
and pauper, and dead-beat alike. Should your enemy be suffer- 
ing, or he who has defrauded you, you consider them only as 
human beings in pain, and answer to their summons. 

Yours is a holy business. You stand at the natal bed when a 
newborn baby weeps whilst all around it smiles; you minister 
at another bedside when a passer smiles and all around him 
weep. 

Yours is a priest-like task, for, when there is no priest, and 
you are unable to save the body of the gasping infant to this 
troublous world, you baptize it into regeneration. 

Gentlemen, we who reside in this little City of Alexandria, 
think it has its distinction, too. We cali it the hub city of Lou- 
isiana, and sometimes we flatter ourselves that we do things 
differently. Other cities of corresponding size offer the trite 
but friendly old word welcome to express their hospitality, but 
Alexandria does things more poetically. Down there at our 
gateway you will see an illuminated sign, with a heart thereon, 
and it tells you that Alexandria is ‘‘in the heart of Louisiana.”’ 
Gentlemen of the Louisiana State Medical Society, you are in 
the heart of Louisiana—in the heart of Alexandria; we think 
of you as did the noble prince of Denmark of his beloved friend 
Horatio, we ‘‘bear you in our heart’s core, aye, in our heart of 
hearts.’”’ 

Nearly three thousand years ago old Homer said what was 
true yesterday, today and forever, or as long as there are heart- 
throbs and heartaches to test the pulse of human friendship: 

‘‘True friendship’s law is by this rule exprest, 
Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest.”’ 

And so we give you our hearts and our hands. In behalf of 
the Rapides Parish Medical Society, I tell you that we are proud 
to be associated with you upon this auspicious occasion; our 
citizenry feel the distinction of your presence. We shall be loth 
to ‘‘speed the parting guest,’’ but when we do it will be ‘‘God- 
speed’’ and ‘‘Come back,’’ for, one and all, we wish that, like 

the poor, you might abide with us always. 
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PROCEEDINGS ORLEANS PARISH MEDICAL 
SOCIETY.* 


Annual Report of the Librarian, 1921. 
DR. S. C. JAMISON. 


In 1920 the reorganization of the library of the Orleans 
Parish Medical Society was begun, and the year of 1921 has 
carried the work well on to completion. It is my pleasure to 
report that the cataloging is complete for all books in our pos- 
session published since 1890. Volumes published prior to that 
date are shelved, and easily accessible, and in the course of time, 


they, also, will be cataloged. 


As the library is now open at night access to the reading 
room and to books is afforded to the profession from 8 a. m. 


to 5 p. m. and from 7-10 p. m. 


During the past year some fifteen hundred volumes have been 
added to our collection, for eight hundred of which we are in- 
debted to the late Dr. Wm. Kohlmann. New books have been 
chosen in an attempt to furnish the most recent information 
upon each branch of medicine, and the suggestion of various 
specialists in these branches has been respected in regard. to 


their purchase. 


I wish to take this occasion to again express the appreciation 
of the librarian for the bequests of Dr. Kohlmann and Dr. 
Mahler. A detailed list of the new volumes purchased is at- 
tached to this report. A full list of magazines is subscribed to 
each year, and this list now includes many foreign journals. 

The finances of the library are as follows: The special library 
fund of $5,000, and an additional $1,000 voted by the board of 
directors of 1920, has. been expended. 

A budget for the year 1922 has been submitted to the out- 


going board, and approved, as follows: 


"Read before the Orleans Parish Medical Society January 9, 1922. (Received 
for publication May 10, 1922—Ed.) 





Society Proceedings. 


Binding 

Magazines 

Supplies and Equipment 
Miscellaneous 


One thousand dollars of this total amount has already been 
voted by the outgoing board out of last year’s surplus income, 
with the recommendation that the additional $1,400 necessary 
to complete this budget be approved and provided by the in- 


coming board from our surplus income. 


Allow me to urge upon the Society the great necessity for 
keeping the library as up-to-date as possible, inasmuch as it has 
now become worth while through its reorganization. If this is 
not done year by year, it will very promptly sink into a con- 
dition of a valueless collection of books. I believe that the new 
board will fully realize this necessity and their responsibility in 
the matter. 


The library is used both day and night by the profession, by 
students and by nurses. There is an average of six to eight 


ealls for books daily and constant calls for reference work. 


I regret to report that our plans for collaborating with the 
library of the School of Medicine of Tulane University have 
fallen through. I wish to report, also, that at present, we are 
eramped for space, and that if we grow, as I am sure all of us 
hope we will grow, we shall soon overflow our present quarters. 
An effort will be made to obtain more space. 


In closing, I wish to express my deepest thanks and appre- 
ciation of the splendid work and constant interest of Miss Mary 
Louise Marshall, Miss Irene Emerson, the Library Committee 
and the board of directors. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT. 


ResoLutions—The following resolutions were passed on April 
20, 1922, by the Local Committee on Arrangements, American 
Medical Association, Convention April 26-30, 1920: 


Whereas, after all expenses are paid, there is a surplus in the 


A. M. A. Convention Fund; and, 


Whereas, the Executive Committee of the Local Committee on 
Arrangements knows that according to precedence the disposi- 
tion of such surplus rests entirely with this committee; and, 

Whereas, it is the desire of this committee that this fund should 
be applied to the greatest benefit of organized medicine in the 
State of Louisiana, and the question of securing a Journal for 
the State Medical Society has been a vital issue for the past few 
years; and, 


Whereas, the opportunity of perpetuating a Journal which 
will soon reach its centenary and which is intimately associated 
with our medical traditions, presents itself, be it 


Resolved, That the committee hereby decides to purchase the 
New Or.LEANS MepicaL & SurGicaAL JOURNAL and present it to 
the Louisiana State Medical Society, to be used as its official 
organ, with the following conditions: 


First. The Journal to be purchased for a consideration of 
five thousand dollars, of which three thousand dollars eash shall 
be paid out of the above surplus, and the balance of two thou- 
sand dollars to be paid by the Louisiana State Medical Society. 

Second. The domicile of said Journal to remain in the City 
of New Orleans. 


Third. All books received for review and all journals received 


in exchange or otherwise, to be donated to the Orleans Parish 
Medical Society. 


And be it further resolved,-That a multigraph be donated to 
the Orleans Parish Medical Society. 


And be it further resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the American Medical Association, the Louisiana State 
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Medical Society, the Orleans Parish Medical Society. and also 
to the official journal for publication. 


(Signed): A. E. Fossier, Chairman; T. J. Dimitry, P. J. 
Gelpi. 


AT THE StxtTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN CONGRESS 
ON INTERNAL MepicINE, held at Rochester, Minn., the following 
officers were elected for the coming year: President, Dr. Sydney 
R. Miller, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore; vice-Presi- 
dents, Drs. Henry 8S. Plummer, Rochester, Minn., and Stuart R. 
Roberts, Atlanta, Ga.; treasurer, Dr. Clement R. Jones, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, and secretary-general, Dr. Frank Smithies, 


Chicago. 


WestTeRN EL vecrro-THerareutic Association — The fourth 
annual meeting of this association was held in Kansas City, Mo., 
April 20-21. The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Dr. T. Howard Plank, Chicago; first vice- 
president, Dr. H. H. Bowing, Rochester, Minn. ; second vice-pres- 
ident, Dr. M. P. Springer, Tulsa, Okla.; treasurer, Dr. W. P. 
Grimes, Kansas City, Mo; registrar, Dr. J. R. Shumway, Pleas- 
anton Kas.; board of trustees, Drs. Frank J. luen, Kansas City, 
Mo., Curran Pope, Louisville, Ky. 


MunicipaL Fty CatcHer—With the purpose of making the 
city a flyless city, Riverside, Calif., has appointed a municipal 
fly catcher. Traps will be baited and a spraying machine used. 
Rounds through alleys, slaughtering plants and other places 
harboring flies will be made daily. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PHysicIANsS ELects OrriceErs—At the 
sixth annual meeting of this college, held in Minneapolis, the 
following officers were elected for the year 1922-1923: Presi- 
dent, Dr. James M. Anders, Philadelphia; vice-presidents, Drs. 
Frederick Tice, Chicago, and Charles C. Bass, New Orleans; 
treasurer, Dr. Clement R. Jones, Pittsburgh; secretary, Dr. 
Frank Smithies, Chicago. 


THe Untrep Civit Service COMMISSION announces open com- 
petitive examinations for the following positions: Assistant and 
Junior Medical Officer (Psychiatry) ; Laboratorian and Assist- 
ant Laboratorian (Bacteriology) ; Dietitian, Public Health Ser- 
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vice; Laboratorian and Assistant Laboratorian (Roentgenology) ; 
Associate in Clinical Psychiatry and Psychotherapy. Those in- 
terested should apply for Form 2118, stating the title of the 
examination desired, to the Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, or United States Civil Service Board, customhouse in 
their district. 


Boarp TO ADMINISTER THE MepicaL FeLLowsHips—The Na- 
tional Council has appointed a special board of eminent medical 
men to administer the National Fellowships in Medicine which 
the Research Council offers through special gifts to it by the 
Rockefeller Foundation and General Education Board amount- 
ing to $100,000 a year for five years. Those composing the board 
are: Dr. Victor C. Vaughan, Division of Medical Sciences, Na- 
tional Researeh Council, ex-officio, chairman; David L. Edsall, 
Professor of Medicine and Dean of the Medical School, Harvard 
University; Joseph Erlanger, Professor Physiology, School of 
Medicine, Washington University; G. Carl Huber, Professor of 
Anatomy and Director of Anatomic Laboratories, University of 
Michigan; E. O. Jordan, Professor of Bacteriology, University 
of Chicago; Dean Lewis, Professor of Surgery, Rush Medical 
Schools W. G. MacCallum, Professor of Pathology and Bacte- 
riology, Johns Hopkins University; Lafayette Mendel, Profes- 
sor of Physiological Chemistry, Yale University, and W. W. 
Palmer, Professor of Medicine, Columbia University, School of 
Medicine. 


MepicaL Recorp Sotp—On April 22, the Medical Record, the 
last of the old independent medical weeklies, passed out of ex- 
istence. The final issue as a separate publication appeared on 
that date, and announcement. was made that it had been sold 
to, and combined with, the New York Medical Journal, now ap- 
pearing semi-monthly. Throughout the fifty-six years of its ser- 
vice to the profession the Medical Record has had the same pub- 
lishers and but two editors. Dr. George F. Shrady guided its 
course for the first thirty-eight years, and was succeeded by his 
assistant, Dr. Thomas L. Stedman, who has long been dean of 
American medical editors and widely esteemed. The famous old 
firm of William Wood & Company, the publishers, will now de- 
vote its energies entirely to the publication of medical books, 
in which service it has been engaged for 118 years. 
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THERE Was a DEMONSTRATION of the new deep therapy X-Ray 
machine, by R. P. Kencheloe, E. E., at the Diagnostic Clinic, 
3601 Prytania St., on May 22, under the auspices of the Kelly- 
Koett Co. 


Russian Mepicat Couueces Recetve Mepicat JourNaLs—Ten 
of the leading medical colleges of Russia have received a large 
shipment of medical journals which were furnished to the Medi- 
cal Division of the American Relief Administration by the 
Rockefeller Institute, says a cablegram from Moscow to the 
American Relief Administration headquarters. The message 
states that the Russian doctors have been ‘‘starved for medical 
literature and feel that they have been cut off from all medical 
progress for the past five years; hence, these publications satisfy 
the craving for recent scientific knowledge.’’ Further shipments 
are reaching Russia, and will be distributed as rapidly as 
possible. 


THE Mip-SuMMER MEETING of the Southern Minnesota Medi- 


cal Association will be held in Rochester, Minnesota, June 19-20, 
1922. 











PUBLICATIONS ON INDUSTRIAL Hya@ieENE—The International 
Labor Office requests all scientists and members of the medical 
profession, who are interested in social and industrial medicine, 
to be good enough to furnish to its Industrial Health Section, 
International Labor Office, bibliographical notes on their recent 
publications (the author’s name, the title of the article, and the 
date and number of the periodical in which it appeared) ; also 
to forward if possible a reprint of such articles. In return, the 
International Labor Office will be pleased to supply its corre- 
spondents regularly with its bibliographical lists on Industrial 
Hygiene. 





TUBERCULOSIS ScHooL—The United States Public Health Ser- 
vice announces that a tuberculosis school similar to the one held 
last year will again be held from June 1 to 30, at the Govern- 
ment sanatorium at Oteen, N. C. The class will consist of 30 
medical officers and 30 nurses, who will be drawn principally 
from other service hospitals. Admittance will also be granted 
to a few others identified with tuberculosis work,in different 
parts of the country, although not employees of the government. 
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The first school graduated 22 physicians and 19 nurses who had 
been carefully selected from the 66 hospitals of the service. 

Gaceta CATALANA SuSPENDED—Announcement is made that 
the Gaceta -Médica Catalana, of Barcelona, founded and edited 
by the late Dr. Rodriguez Méndez, |.as after forty-four years of 
existence suspended publication. 

OFFER TO JOHNS Hopkins UNiversiry—Conditionally upon 
Johns Hopkins University raising a million dollars, an offer of a 
gift of three million dollars has been made by an unnamed donor. 

THe UNIversiry oF CINCINNATI College of Medicine has re- 
ceived an endowment of $224,000, which insures a gift of 
$7,000,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation, and $2,000,000 
from the Carnegie Foundation. 


DANGER FROM Busponic PLAGuE—After a trip of inspection, 
Dr. Rupert Blue, in charge of the United States Immigration 
Service in Europe, stated that virtually every port in the Near 
East is infected with bubonic plague, cholera and smallpox. He 
further stated that the United States would be threatened if any 
of the disease-infected immigrants reaching these ports were 
allowed to embark for this country. Facilities for disinfection 
are very meagre and in most instances do not exist at all. 

THE COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION €X- 
perimenting in Framingham, Mass., to demonstrate the possibili- 
ties of controlling tuberculosis in industrial communities, has 
published eight monographs explaining in full the various stages 
of the work. In this community of 18,000 population the death 
rate has dropped 67 per cent in five years. Public health clinics 
and school clinics have been established by the people, and 
through numerous other precautionary measures the infant mor- 
tality has been lowered 22 per cent. In the opinion of Dr. Liv- 
ingston Ferrand, the committee’s report proves that tubercu- 
losis is a controllable disease. 


New Hospitau ror Houston, Texas—Ground will be broken 
about June 15 for a four-unit Hermann Hospital in Houston, 
Texas, according to an announcement by the board of trustees. 
Approximate cost will be $600,000, and it is expected to have 
the building ready to receive patients within one year’s time. 
The hospital as designed is intended to be one of the most modern 
and completely equipped in the state. One hundred and fifty 
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beds will be devoted to charity patients, according to preliminary 
plans. 

At THE MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF OPH 
THALMOLOGY, held in Washington, D. C., April 25 and 26, the 
following officers were elected for the.ensuing year: President, 
Dr. Geo. E. de Schweinitz, Philadelphia; secretary, Dr. Luther 
C. Peter, Philadelphia. Representatives of many foreign coun- 
tries attended the meeting. 

ComMPLeTEes Firty Years or TeEacuinc—Prof. Walter 58. 
Haines will in June complete fifty years of teaching in the de- 
partment of materia medica in Rush Medical College. As a 
tribute to this unusual record, Rush alumni gave a banquet in 
his honor during the recent meeting of the Illinois State Medical 
Association. 

THE PortTLAND OPHTHALMOLOGICAL AND Ovo0-LARYNGOLOGICAL 
SocrETY has changed its name to the Oregon Academy of Oph 
thalmology and Oto-Laryngology. The officers for the ensuing 
year are as follows: President, C. Gertrude French, The Dalles; 
secretary-treasurer, Dr. Andrew J. Browing, Portland. 

ResEARCH FELLOWSHIP IN BactertioLocgy—Dr. Victor C. 
Vaughan, of the National Reserch Council, in Washington, an- 
nounces that the Society of American Bacteriologists at its re 
cent meeting in Philadelphia appropriated a fund in support of 
a Research Fellowship in pure bacteriology. Applicants for the 
fellowship must have the degree of B. 8., or its equivalent. One 
hundred dollars a month is appropriated for the support of the 
fellow. Application for any information concerning the fellow- 
ship should be addressed to Dr. Victor C. Vaughan, Chairman 
of the Committee, National Research Council, Washington, D. ©. 

PersoNALS—Dr. C. C. Bass was elected a vice-president of 
the American College of Physicians. 

Removats—Dr. O. M. Chapman, from Bucyrus, Kas., to St. 
Maurice, La. 

Dr. A. C. Achee, from Loreauville, La., to U. S. Marine Hos 
pital No. 66, Carville, La. 

Dr. A. A. Mattes, from El Paso, Tex., to New Orleans. 

Dr. E. R. Harrington, from Minden, La., to Shreveport, La. 

Dr. G. J. Hauer, from 1115 Maison Blanche, to Suite 205 
Maison Blanche Annex. 
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Dr. S. J. Rosenthal, from 1115 Maison Blanche, to Suite 205 
Maison Blanche Annex. 

Dr. E. A. Bertucci, from 1115 Maison Blanche, to Suite. 205 
Maison Blanehe Annex. 

Dr. C. J. Bordenave, from 1115 Maison Blanche, to Suite 205 
Maison Blanche Annex. 

Drep—On April 30, 1922, Dr. L. M. Dampeer, Sr., of Crystal 
Springs, Miss., aged 91 years. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York. 

The Newer Knowledge of Nutrition, by E. V. McCollum, Ph.D., 
Se.D., second edition. 

A Text-Book of Clinical Periodontia, by Paul R. Stillman, 
D.D.S., and John Oppie McCall, A.B., D.D.S. 
Cc. V. MOSBY COMPANY, St. Louis. 

Management of the Sick Infant, by Langley Porter, B.S., M.D., 
M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lond.), and William E. Carter, M.D. 

Radium Therapy, by Frank Edward Simpson, A.B., M.D. 

The Place of Version in Obstetrics, by Irving W. Potter, M.D., 
F.A.C.S. 
LEA & FEBIGER, New York. 

Hayfever and Asthma, by Wm. Scheppegrell, A.M., M.D. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia and London. 

Tuberculosis In Infancy and Childhood, by J. Claxton Gittings, 
M.D., Frank Crozier Knowles, M.D., and Astley P. C. Ashurst, M.D. 
WASHINGTON GOV’T. PRINTING OFFICE, Washington, D. C. 

The Chaulmoogra Tree and Some Related Species. 

United States Naval Bulletin, Vol. 15, No. 4. 

Public Health Reports, Vol. 37, Nos. 14, 15, 16, 17, 18. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Practical Organotherapy, 3rd edition, The Harrower Labora- 
tory. 

Transactions of the American Surgical Association, Vol. 39, 
William J. Dornan. 

REPRINTS. 

The Use and Abuse of Local Support, Also Motor Re-education in 
Human Readjustment or Orthokinetics, The Resources of “System- 
atized Rest, Isolation and Forced Feeding,” by J. Madison Taylor, 
M.D.; Investigation On the Control of Hookworm Disease, 1. Gen- 
eral Introduction; 2. The Description of an Apparatus for Isolating 
Infective Hookworm Larvae from Soils; 3. A Discussion of the 
Finding of Unsheathed Hookworm Larvae in the Soil; 4. The Rela- 
tion ot the Domestic Chicken to the Spread of Hookworm Disease; 
5. The Domestic Pit and Hookworm Dissemination; 6. A Study of 
the Effect of Hookworm Control Measures On Soil Pollution and 
Infestation in a Sugar Estate; 7. An Epidemiologic Study of Hook- 
worm Disease in a Cacao Estate; 8. Experimeats on the Migration 
of Hookworm Larvae in Soils; 9. On the Position of the Infective 
Hookworm Larvae in the Soil; 10. Experiments o1 the Length of 
Life of Infe:tive Hookworm Larvae in Soils; by William W. Cort, 
Ph.D., James E. Ackert, Ph.D., Donald L. Augustine, B.S., Florence 
King Payne, M.D., and George C. Payne, M.D.; Public Health Ser- 
vice No. 719. 
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MORTUARY REPORT OF NEW ORLEANS. 


Computed from the Monthly Report of the Board of Health of the City 
of New Orleans, for April, 1922. 


Typhoid Fever 

Intermittent Fever (Malarial Cachexia) 
Smallpox 

Measles 

Scarlet Fever 

Whooping Cough . 

Diphtheria and Croup 

Influenza 

Cholera Nostras .. 

Pyemia and Septicemia 
Tuberculosis 

Cancer ... 

Rheumatism and Gout 

Diabetes 

Alcoholism 

Encephalitis and Meningitis 
Locomotor Ataxia ; 

Congestion, Hemorrhage, Softening of Brain... 
Paralysis 

Convulsions of Infancy - 

Other Diseases of Infancy ; 
Tetanus 

Other Nervous Diseases 

Heart Diseases ... 

Bronchitis ...... 

Pneumonia and Broncho-Pneumonia 
Other Respiratory Diseases 

Ulcer of Stomach 

Other Diseases of Stomach 
Diarrhea, Dysentery and Enteritis 
Hernia, Intestinal Obstruction 
Cirrhosis of Liver . 

Other Diseases of the Liver 

Simpl« Peritonitis ... 

Appendicitis 

Bright’s Disease 

Other Genito-Urinary Diseases 
Puerperal Diseases 

Senile a 

Suicide rere 

Injuries - a < _ 
All Other Causes 2 alata lade : 27 
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Still-born Children—White, 17; colored, 22; total, 39. 

Population of City (estimated) — White, 295,000; colored, 110,000; total, 405,000; 

Death Rate per 1000 per annum for Month—White, 12.93; colored, 18.65; 
total, 1449. Non-residents excluded, 12.18. 


METEOROLOGIC SUMMARY (U. S. Weather Bureau). 
Mean atmospheric pressure 30.05 
Mean temperature me inns ; ‘ 73. : 
Total precipitation cael 3.81 inches 
Prevailing direction of wind, “south. 











